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*,* The Special Supplement of Tuk SPEAKER, with 
reviews of Christmas Literature, etc. etc., will 
be published on November 30th. Advertise- 
ments for this number should reach the Man- 
ager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by November 27th. 


THE WEEK. 

THERE has been much stir in the 
Tory camp this week. The party 
organisation, in session at Brighton, 
has heard declarations of policy (of 
a sort) from Lord Salisbury and from Mr. Walter 
Long, and has had the first news of one of the 
most astonishing effusions of any royal author. 
But apart from the speeches of the two leaders, 
the proceedings did not amount to very much. 
The Primrose League indulged in eulogies of 
itself and of the very peculiar influence of its 
Dames; and the Conference proper demanded (of 
course) rate aid for Voluntary schools, and discussed 
suggestions as to the remedies, possibile and im- 
possible, for the present agricultural distress, 
which have drawn on the suggestors the wrath 
of Mr. Chamberlain's organ. The discussion 
betrayed, in the words of the Birmingham 
Daily Post, “an undisguised hankering after protec- 
tion’’ among the bulk of the members. However, 
the Conservative party has undergone changes even 
greater than those which, Lord Salisbury maintains, 
have passed over its rival, and so the Conference 
passed a safe resolution pressing the subject of agri- 
culture on the attention of the Government. But 
we do not know that they got much satisfaction 
from their leaders. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE correspondence which has been published 
between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Jasper More does 
not, we fear, throw much light on agricultural 
depression. Mr. Moreand his friends believe that in 
the pernicious practice of gambling in wheat—en- 
couraged as it is by speculators in England, in 
America, and abroad—they have found one of the 
main causes of the low prices which threaten with 
ruin the growers of wheat in this country. To 
discuss this question, and to suggest a method 
of checking speculation of this kind in future, 
they have requested Lord Salisbury to con- 
voke an international conference; and the Prime 
Minister replies that it is so difficult to dis- 
tinguish between gambling and ordinary commer- 
cial contracts as to make it impossible to control 








| if the Ashantees do not fight. 





by law the evil complained of, and useless to 
summon a conference for the purpose. No doubt 
the practice which Mr. Jasper More arraigns exists, 
and does harm to legitimate traders. But that it, 
and it alone, is the fount and origin of all our agri- 
cultural difficulties few will be prepared to believe. 
We fear this correspondence is only another example 
of the inability of the ordinary agriculturist to 
grasp the situation which he has to face. Agri- 
culture will never revive in England until farmers 
and landlords realise and admit the hard necessi- 
ties of their position, instead of snatching at 
panaceas like these. 


THE action of Mr. Chamberlain towards the 
Ashantee envoys has been somewhat severely 
criticised, but not, we think, quite fairly. King 
Prempeb, instead of making his amends to the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, sent to England, con- 
trary to the Governor’s express orders, some 
envoys, who may or may not be persons of con- 
sequence in their own country. Lord Ripon refused 
to receive them, and Mr. Chamberlain has followed 
his example. It would obviously be fatal to the 
authority of our representatives in the Colonies or in 
India if we allowed protected kings to go behind their 
backs and send envoys direct to Downing Street. 
The Colonial Office did, however, go so far as to 
enter into correspondence with Mr. Sutherst, 
who had taken up the envoys’ cause. On receiv- 
ing from him an assurance that King Prempeh 
wishes to give in, Mr. Chamberlain has prac- 
tically undertaken that the expedition sent to 
accompany the Resident to Coomassie will be no 
greater than that which would be required to 
safeguard him, and that there need be no bloodshed 
We cannot see that 
this means any great reduction in the size or cost of 
the expedition. It would be impossible, on the 
faith of the envoys’ promises, to send the Resident 
without sufficient force to conquer any number 
of Ashantees who might be sent against him. 
But as the envoys are sending home a message 
advising peace, King Prempeh may perhaps sue 
for mercy before our troops get to Coomassie. 
There will doubtless be a scramble for the mining 
rights, for the country is said to be rich in gold. 
The climate is, of course, a difficulty: three mining 
engineers are required for every one in a temperate 
climate. But one may assume that the gold really 
is valuable, and Mr. Chamberlain might wisely take 
a leaf out of the Chartered Company's book and 
reserve the ownership of the minerals to the 
Government. 
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Tue result of the recent election in Chelsea to 
the vacant seat on the London County Council 
is undoubtedly disappointing. The tactics of the 
“ Moderate” party on the Council have not recently 
been of a nature to excite enthusiasm even among 
that party's supporters, and the attitude of the 
Progressives on the water question, on the tram- 
way question, and on the question of public 
works has lately been vindicated to a remarkable 
extent. Yet the “Moderate” candidate has secured 
the seat by a majority of over 1,600 votes, showing 
a marked advance in the reactionary majority within 
the last seven months. Personal considerations do 
not explain this triumph; neither does the one of 
the register, which the Chelsea clearances are 
making steadily worse. The fact is, the election is 
another proof of the political reaction from which 
all Liberalism is suffering, and which has not yet 
entirely spent itself, in spite of its signal victory in 
July. Fortunately, the loss of the seat in no way 
affects the balance of parties on the Council. The 
Progressives must continue their efforts unabated, 
and hope that with time the hour of their reward 
will come. 


THE recent correspondence in the Times has called 
attention to the defective state of the law of copy- 
right in photography. If a photograph is taken free 
of charge, the photographer retains the copyright. 
If a charge is made to a sitter, and no agreement as 
to copyright is drawn up, neither the photographer 
nor the sitter acquires the copyright. The sitter 
may prevent the photographer from selling his 
photograph broadcast; but anybody else who can 
get hold of it may sell it or reproduce it as often 
as he likes. The injustice done by this law to the 
subject of the photograph is obvious. Any man’s 
features may be stolen, and, unless the portrait be 
libellous, may be reproduced at will. And the abuse 
to which, in the case of distinguished persons, the 
system of free sittings leads, enabling the photo- 
grapher to levy blackmail on any paper or magazine 
that innocently reproduces the picture so obtained, 
is naturally the subject of well-founded protest. 
The only remedies seem to be, unless Parliament can 
be persuaded to amend the law, for distinguished 
people who submit to being photographed for 
nothing, to insist on a written permission to give 
a copy of the picture to anyone they please for 
reproduction, or else for all who publish illustrated 
papers to make sure of their position before they go 
to press. 


THE unhappy controversy over the recent race 
for the America Cup continues to rage on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Lord Dunraven’s speech at 
Cardiff on Thursday, in answer to the attacks 
made on him in America, brings out some circum- 
stances hitherto generally overlooked, notably the 
fact that he had previously made the principal 
charge which has now aroused so much feeling in 
America; but we hardly think it quite justifies his 
action in reopening the quarrel. The case for an 
inquiry is now more urgent than ever, and the whole 
business is very discouraging for promoters of inter- 
national sport. 


THE advent of the new French Ministry 
has been followed by a revival of those 
rather pathetic and often ludicrous 
efforts to get the Chamber divided, somehow, into 
Ministerialists and Opposition which we had often 
to chronicle when the present Chamber was elected 
in 1892. M. Waldeck Rousseau on the Conservative 
side, and M. Goblet on the Radical, have just been 
preaching division once more. Thus Moderate con- 
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ly housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, anc refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





centration and Radical concentration, respectively, 
will break up that Republican concentration, so- 
called, which has been the great difficulty in 
the way of real Parliamentary Government in 
France. Perhaps the existence of the present 
Ministry will help the division. The Socialists, now 
docile members of M. Bourgeois’ following, may 
be converted into Progressists for the time; the 
Moderates will certainly “ concentrate” against a 
Ministry that has passed a progressive succession 
duty and has in view a progressive income tax. The 
enemies of the Radical Ministry say that it main- 
tains itself only by refraining from a Radical policy; 
but that is to gain time. And it claims to have 
introduced “a new spirit into the Administration,” 
after the manner of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland, 
which is one of the best things a Ministry can do. 


MEANWHILE, though the Premier modestly as- 
cribes the act to good luck rather than to good 
management, there can be no doubt that the 
Ministry has scored very decidedly in the arrest of 
M. Arton yesterday week. We have no idea what 
truth there may be in the highly coloured accounts 
now current in Paris of the career of that eminent 
personage, from the time when, being, as is alleged, 
a Brazilian Jew, he adopted the nationality of 
France and the life of a Turkish Pasha of the 
decadence, to the time when, after baffling all search 
for two years, be reappeared (in blue spectacles) as 
the Photo Tea Company of Clapham Junction. All 
this may be true or false, as well as the statement 
that he was traced all over Europe after his sudden 
disappearance at Bucharest, that he was photo- 
graphed all unsuspicious while feeding the peaceful 
Venetian pigeons in the Piazza di San Marco like 
any Cook’s tourist, or that he was in the habit of 
visiting Paris under the careful surveillance of 
French detectives, charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting him from the indiscreet zeal of the ordinary 
police. But Arton’s return to France—if his extra- 
dition on the non-political charges against him be 
granted—may clear up a good many things, and 
finally lay the ghosts of Baron Reinach and of the 
scandals of Panamism. 


THE benevolent lady who has given a hundred 
thousand francs towards the foundation of a co- 
operative glass manufactory at Carmaux, a “ glass- 
works for the workers”""— for which, by the way, 
Mr. John Burns, M.P., Mr. William Morris, and other 
well-known Englishmen are striving to enlist English 
sympathies—has evoked an enthusiasm among her 
beneficiaries which seems likely to destroy the 
primary aim of the benefaction. The news of the 
gift was received in Carmaux with decorations and 
illuminations, and the workers took a solemn oath— 
after the manner fashionable in the early years of 
the first Revolution—that the new factory should 
never be turned to their mere personal profit, but 
should be made a means of emancipating labour 
throughout the world. This seems to indicate that 
they are to remain mere wage-earners, and that the 
profits are to go to the Cause. But the factory is a 
long way off yet. A capital of 15,000,000 francs is 
talked of—to be raised, according to one proposal, in 
fifty-franc shares with no right of control attached 
—and a committee of forty-five members is to con- 
sider ways and weans. Now it is quite incredible 
that a Socialist committee of that size can deliberate 
for long without serious and even fatal divergence of 
views. We wish the project all success, provided 
due provision is made for the workers’ participation 
in profits. But productive co-operation has. seldom 
been very successful, and there is good reason to 
believe that the Carmaux glass trade is in a bad way 
anyhow. 
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THE Communalelections which tock place through- 
out Belgium last Sunday resulted, on the whole, in a 
distinct gain to the Clerical party, chiefly at the 
expense of the Liberals, who are old-fashioned indi- 
vidualists ; while there were considerable Socialist 
gains in most of the industrial centres, and the 
Progressists, or advanced Liberals, where they stood 
alone, generally suffered a very decided defeat— 
notably in Brussels and Liége. The Liberal losses, 
however, mean much less than they appear to at 
first sight, because in many cases—notably in 
Brussels and Ghent—they are due to the application 
of proportional representation. At Brussels, for in- 
stance, the Liberals retain only 13 seats in the new 
Council, while the Clericals have 10 and the Socialists 
8. But under the English system the Liberals, having 
the majority of votes, would have had all; under 
the system usually prevalent on the Continent there 
would have been a second bailot, at which the 
Liberals would have had the support of the Pro- 
gressists and possibly of some Socialist votes. In 
most of the great towns the result of the new 
system is to divide the Councils into two or three 
groups, none of which constitutes an absolute 
majority of the body; which creates plenty of scope 
for intrigue. Since, at the Parliamentary election 
a year ago, the Clericals obtained 104 seats, the 
Socialists 33, and the Liberals and Progressists 
together only 15, the present results seem more 
like a revival than an extinction of Liberalism— 
especially when we find that whereas the whole of 
Flanders then went Clerical, there are now numerous 
Liberal successes there. 





THE Italian Parliament, which resumed its la- 
bours on Thursday, finds the political and financial 
situation very much as it was before the recess. 
There is little or no improvement in the revenue; in 
some important departments there is a diminution. 
The tradesmen of Rome lately threatened that 
if their income-tax valuation is raised any further 
they will retire from business; and there are 
fresh possibilities of expenditure in Abyssinia. 
Yet Signor Crispi seems stronger than ever, and 
the fresh attack on him which Signor Cavallotti 
has just made in the columns of the Don Chischictte 
and the Secolo will probably strengthen rather than 
weaken his majority. It is perfectly true, as Signor 
Cavallotti points out, that the Ministry has increased 
taxation and yet has not made the Budget balance, 
and that it is maintained in power only because the 
majority ignores the record of the Premier and his 
adherents. But the majority is determined to regard 
Signor Crispi as the one and only saviour of society, 
and to close its eyes—even, we presume, to the new 
revelations foreshadowed by Signor Giolitti. And so 
Italy drifts on. 





DECADENCE seems likely to raise its 
LITERATURE. head once more in the pages of 
“The Savoy: An Illustrated Quar- 
terly,” a Yellow Book turned pink, and edited by 
Messrs. Arthur Symons and Aubrey Beardsley, and 
published by Mr. Leonard C. Smithers. It is fair to 
say that the editors promise good work and good 
art of all kinds, and nothing else, and that they 
have a great many distinguished contributors of 
the most various schools. The least promising thing 
about the publication is the repulsive figure on the 
cover. 


Mr. MurrRAy this week announces an illustrated 
work which is of some importance—“ Lights and 
Shadows of Indian Hill Life,” by F. St. J. Gore, with 
maps and illustrations from photographs taken by 
the author. Now that “the Hills” are within the 
reach of the ordinary globe-trotter and the extra- 
ordinary Alpinist, this book ought to attract 
attention. 





THE two hundredth anniversary of Purcell’s birth, 
just thirty-seven years ago, seems to have been 
allowed to pass without formal celebration, if not 
quite without notice. But England thinks more 
of music now than she did then; and the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the composer's death, after 
being marked on Wednesday by the representation 
of his Dido and neas at the Lyceum by the 
students of the Royal College of Music, was on Thurs- 
day further commemorated by a musical and religious 
ceremony at Westminster Abbey in which the 
performance of several anthems by Purcell formed 
an important feature. Last night a Philharmonic 
concert was to be given specially in honour of Purcell, 
with examples of Purcell’s music in the programme. 
Meanwhile, the Westminster Abbey commemoration 
of Thursday afternoon was wonderfully impressive. 
The genius of Purcell was quite as much for religious 
as for dramatic music. Dr. Arne, indeed, the com- 
poser of one of our grandest airs, “ Rule, Britannia,” 
and one of our most charming, “ Where the Bee 
Sucks,” complained, towards the end of the last 
century, that Purcell’s dramatic music was preferred 
to his; though Purcell’s music, he added, was cathe- 
dral music, and not, therefore, well suited to the stage. 
Some fifty years ago, under Macready’s management 
at Drury Lane, Pareell’s King Arthur was brought 
out and played for some time with considerable 
success. That performance is more or less con- 
nected with the present day by the fact that one 
of the leading vocalists who took part in it was that 
“Methuselah of song,” as someone has called him, 
Mr. Sims Reeves. The striking air and chorus from 
King Arthur, “ Come if you dare,” became popular, 
thanks in a great measure to Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
admirable singing, and, since Macready’s time, it 
has often been sung by Mr. Reeves himself as a 
concert piece. 


APART from this solitary excerpt from King Arthur, 
nothing of Purcell’s had been presented to the public 
for half a century at least. The music given at the 
Lyceum on Wednesday made a most favourable im- 
pression. Tuneful, graceful, suited in all respects to the 
tone and accent of the words, it is thoroughly dramatic; 
and this in spite of a very poor libretto, the work 
of the notorious Tate, who, in collaboration with 
Brady, turned into doggerel the Psalms of David. The 
course of true love between “Zneas and Dido is made 
to go crooked through the agency of witches who 
sing choruses and dance in imitation of the witches 
in Macheth ; and the deserted Dido is made, in the 
final scene, to stab herself and then lie down delib- 
erately on her sofa-shaped funeral pyre, to which a 
priest, conveniently at hand, applies a torch, but for- 
tunately without setting it in flames. In spite of the 
inadequate and sometimes ridiculous dramatic basis 
on which he had to work, Purcell, inspired more by 
Virgil than by Mr. Tate, has told the woes of Dido 
in music of the utmost beauty. 





RusteM PAsHA, who by birth was 
an Italian, had entered the Turkish 
service in the humble capacity of 
translator, and justified the boast which Turcophils 
used to make, that in that service talent can 
make its way, unaided except by the notice of 
superiors. He had long been in the diplomatic 
service, and had been for ten years Ambassador 
in England. But his conspicuous success was 
as Governor of the Lebanon, and his character has 
received an almost unexampled tribute from Lord 
Salisbury.—Sir Henry Ponsonby had been for a 
quarter of a century private secretary to the Queen 
and the most important servant of the Royal house- 
hold.—Professor Lumby was a well-known Biblieal 
commentator and English scholar. — Miss Amy 
Roselle, whose tragic death, together with that of 
her husband, Mr. Dacre, is reported from Sydney, 
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was one of the most charming of comedy actresses. 
Her husband also had achieved considerable dis- 
tinction in his profession. 








THE CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 





ORD BEACONSFIELD once wrote a treatise 
i ¥ on the British Constitution in some letters to 
a noble lord. It was one of his imitations of 
Bolingbroke, and possesses in that view some bio- 
graphical interest. One could wish that Lord 
Salisbury would imitate the example of his prede- 
cessor in the leadership of the Tory party, and let 
us know his views about the Constitution in some 
letters toa humble commoner. As it is, we have to 
glean from his speeches some fragmentary notions 
of the Conservative leader’s constitutional theory. 
The fragments are so curious that they make us 
long to possess the remarkable whole. In his speech 
at Brighton he has perhaps disclosed his habit of 
thought better than in any previous utterance. He 
has the same chastened admiration for the House of 
Lords which the Duke of Wellington had for the 
unreformed House of Commons. In 1830 the Duke 
declared, in a speech which did a good deal to bring 
about the fall of his Ministry, that if “he had 
imposed upon him the duty of forming a legislature 
for any country—and particularly for a country like 
this, in possession of great property of various 
descriptions—he did not mean to assert that he 
could form such a legislature as they possessed now, 
for the nature of man was incapable of reaching such 
excellence at once; but his great endeavour would 
be to form some description of legislature which 
would produce the same results.” The Duke’s 
speech was thought a ridiculous speech, but it was 
not more ridiculous than Lord Salisbury’s. ‘* For the 
House of Lords I will say this,” said Lord Salisbury 
last Tuesday, “1 do not regard it as an ideal body ; 
but I have seen many trees in a forest which I did 
not regard as ideal trees, and if I had been allowed 
to make them they would have been much better 
trees. There they are; they have so grown; I can 
eut them down; I cannot mend them; and that is 
very much the position of the House of Lords.” 
The Duke of Wellington’s enthusiasm for anomaly 
was a little more thoroughgoing ; Lord Salisbary’s 
is tempered by cynicism ; that is the extent of the 
difference between them. 

Lord Salisbury is determined that the House of 
Lords as it stands shall retain its present predomin- 
ance in our legislation. So far as the executive is 
concerned, he is prepared for the swing of the 
pendulam. The Tories have their majority now; 
the Liberals will get their turn by-and-by. The 
Tory Ministers will get their holiday; the Liberal 
Ministers will take their places. “The public ser- 
vice,’ he is good enough to admit, “derives a dis- 
tinct advantage from having new energies, new 
enthusiasms, new ideals, and a new manner of 
looking at things applied to the Administration, 
which may have grown stale under the more anti- 
quated processes of their predecessors.’’ Lord Salis- 
bury is not inordinately greedy of the vulgar spoils 
of office. He does not want to be perpetual Prime 
Minister. But while the new men are to get salaries 
and executive functions, they and the majority 
behind them are to have a straitly-limited legis- 
lative power. Little Bills they may be allowed to 
pass, but big Bills never. They may pass some small 
und useful measures, even some which he does not 
much like, but there Lord Salisbury and his fellow- 
Peers draw the line. Home Rule, however much 
they may promise it, however much the country 





may demand it, is to be beyond their power. Dis- 
establishment, not merely for England but for 
Wales and Scotland, is to be impossible. The 
maintenance of the House of Lords is to be 
a fundamental and unalterable part of our 
polity. The people may by becoming Liberal 
obtain Liberal Ministers, but they cannot obtain 
Liberal measures. Lord Salisbury does not, indeed, 
put the dogma quite so bluntly. His courage fails 
him at the critical point, and he tries for once 
to deceive his hearers or himself by a very thin 
political fiction. He does not say that the people 
must not have Home Rule, or Disestablishment, or 
Abolition of the Lords’ Veto, even if they so desire. 
That would be too bald. He assumes that he and the 
Lords know what the people want better than the per- 
sons elected by the people. ‘Ido not believe,” he 
says, “that the people of this country are so capricious 
and so changeable that, within the space of four or 
five years, they will change their opinions absolutely 
with regard to the fundamental institutions of the 
country.”” If they say they have changed, and their 
Members say they have, no matter—Lord Salisbu 
knows the will of the people better than they do them- 
selves. You may by popular suffrage elect a House of 
Commons which does not represent the people; but 
you cannot have a House of Lords which does not— 
* You, if you tried, could not make a House of Lords 
which should be insensible to the motives and the 
feelings which actuate the rest of their countrymen.’ 
The theory of the legislative predominance of 
the Peers has never been expressed more clearly. 
It is a new sort of divine right. One may criticise 
it as illogical; if the House of Lords knows so 
much better than the House of Commons what the 
country wants, it ‘seems difficult to defend the occa- 


| sional existence of Liberal Ministries. But this would 


be hypercriticism. Lord Salisbury is quite right in 
thinking that office is a comparatively small thing; 
that administrative power is necessarily narrowly con- 
fined ; and consequently that the Lords may, without 
sacrifice of principle, allow Liberal Ministers to 
remain awhile in office, if those Ministers are 
powerless to effect any great legislative change. 
The real fault of the theory is that it assumes 
that Liberal Ministers will be found time after 
time, whenever the pendulum swings in their 
direction, ready to occupy this contemptible 
position. Some men there might be mean 
enough to enjoy the salaries of office, knowing 
all the while that they were unable to carry out 
the promises which had made the country elect 
them, and satisfying their conscience and their 
supporters by sending up now and again some Bill 
which they had fair warning would be thrown out. 
But such men are, happily, few. Lord Rosebery let 
the country know plainly enough that he found the 
position intolerable, and asked the party to rally to 
his aid and get him out of it by abolishing the 
Veto of the Lords. The party did not rally, for 
reasons which we do not care to discuss again 
just now. If one thing is likely to make them rally, 
it is a few more lectures from Lord Salisbury on his 
theory of the British Constitution. 

Another fault in the theory is that the legisla- 
tive impotence is one-sided. A Liberal majority can 
do nothing; a Tory majority can do what it likes. 
The only comfort at the present moment is that it 
does not seem to know exactly what it would like. 
The first object, we are told, will be to increase the 
Navy, but it did not require the General Electicn 
to secure a Ministry devoted to our maritime 
supremacy. The Admiralty is, we learn, to be for 
some time an importunate claimant at the doors of 
the Treasury. The Admiralty under Lord Spencer 
knocked at the doors of the Treasury, but it had 
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not to stand long importunate, for Sir William 
Harcourt promptly let it in. The taxation which 
he imposed did not, somehow, please Lord Salis- 
bury’s party; and it may be that Lord Salisbury 
speaks of the Admiralty’s importunity because 
he is conscious that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
cannot raise any extra taxation without making 
it press either on the landlords, or the great 
capitalists, or the brewers, who are the special 
protégés of the Tory party. The second object is to 
improve the condition of agriculture—a praiseworthy 
object, surely. But Lord Salisbury is as little able 
as any of us to say how it is to be done. He re- 
assures us by telling us that there can be no great 
fiscal changes. The Conservative Caucus, it is 
worth noting, seems to have been as prudent as Lord 
Salisbury, and contented itself with resolving that 
“the condition of agriculture is such as to demand 
the earnest and immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Walter Long tried to appease his 
hearers by saying that the Government would 
ask Parliament to devote the greater part of 
its time to a consideration of measures for the 
relief of agriculture, and “he said that without 
fear or doubt.” Mr. Walter Long has an un- 
bounded belief in the soothing effects of unlimited 
speech ; but we say, without fear or doubt, that he 
and his colleagues in the House might talk about 
agriculture till the crack of doom without producing 
any e‘tect except a prolongation of the dinner-hour. 
He ventured one step further, and foreshadowed the 
re-distribution of the burdens of taxation between 
the owners of different kinds of property, sweetly 
oblivious of the factthat inanother hall Lord Salisbury 
was saying, “ However much you may desire to benefit 
your neighbour, you donot benefit him by taking money 
out of the pockets of another neighbour. The 
predatory principle of legislative benevolence is not 
merely a breach of the Eighth Commandment ”— 
and so on, and so on. When Mr. Long talks about 
bringing produce to market, he probably refers to 
light railways, though his friends blocked Mr. Bryce’s 
Bill. When he says that he will deal with some of 
the problems with which owners of land are con- 
fronted in developing their estates, he may contem- 
plate those benevolent loans at low interest which 
have raised such pleasurable anticipations in the 
heart of Sir Robert Peel. But Mr. Long told us in 
the same speech that rents had already absolutely 
disappeared. If this be so, what is to be the security 
for repayment of the loans ? 

We must not, however, be too sanguine. The 
difficulties which Ministers evidently find in fulfilling 
the promises which gave them their great majority 
are obvious, but the promises are on record, the 
Ministers are in office, and the majority will be 
thirsting for rewards. They may agree on some 
scheme of public plunder, and, if they do, under the 
blessed constitution as Lord Salisbury has described 
it, only a violent agitation can save those who are 
selected as victims from “ the despotism of the House 
of Commons.” 








THE SULTAN’S APPEAL. 





J ORD SALISBURY’S speech at the Guildhall a 

fortnight ago has not yet been followed by any 
conjoint action ot the Powers, but it has produced a 
result which—if we can read between the lines of his 
speech at Brighton—shows that such action is not 
very far off. ‘The amazing communication from the 
Sultan which was read to the audience assembled at 
the Pavilion on Tuesday evening shows that that 
potentate is desperate. It isno news to our readers 








that the Sultan follows pretty closely the course of 


European opinion on the misgovernment of his 
Empire. He had a special telegraphic report sent 
him of one at least of the meetings of Armenian 
sympathisers in London; he sat up far into the night 
to read it; and we all know what disastrous effects to 
his Christian subjects followed on Lord Salisbury’s 
lamentable Bradford speech. Now he is pained— 
and terrified—by Lord Salisbury’s doubts as to his 
intentions, and pledges his word of honour to carry 
out the promised reforms. It would be easy to take 
exception to the publication of the letter—which 
ought, one would imagine, to have gone to the 
Queen and to the other Powers concerned before 
being communicated to the world—and also to 
the terms of conventional courtesy which Lord 
Salisbury still applies to the writer. But, on 
the other hand, though Lord Salisbury abstained 
from direct comment — professedly out of re- 
spect for his correspondent—his indirect comments 
were very significant indeed. It would have been 
easy enough to say something safe and conventional 
from which Turcophils, and financiers likewise, might 
have derived consolation. But Lord Salisbury’s re- 
minder that decrees are worth nothing without strong 
men to execute them, his eulogy of Rustem Pasha, 
coupled with the remark that while there were men 
like him in Turkeya generation ago, there are none left 
now, and finally his reference later on to the quantity 
of territory that “is coming into the market” owing 
to bad government, must surely mean, if they mean 
anything at all, that the time for propping up the 
Turkish Empire has gone by. If Lord Salisbury is 
speaking with the voice of Europe, they indicate 
European control, and perhaps even European occu- 
pation of the Turkish Empire, as clearly as anything 
can. And it is quite time—indeed, there is reason 
to fear that the European control may come too 
late. 

We print to-day another letter from our Con- 
stantinople correspondent vividly summarising the 
horrors which have been perpetrated in Asia Minor 
during the last six weeks. Of the great massacres 
in the towns we know already; indeed, the map of 
Asiatic Turkey has seemed to be dotted all over by 
blots of red. In the town massacres alone twelve 
thousand heads of families have been killed, their 
bodies mutilated, their property carried off, their 
wives and daughters outraged. There is no doubt 
that the massacres were directly ordered from the 
Palace, and their promoters have received rewards. 
But our correspondent shows us that a larger portion 
of the map is not merely dotted with the stains of 
massacre: it is one uniform red. He tells us of 
what we did not yet know—what is even more 
terrible—the destruction of the village population 
all over Asiatic Turkey, which was begun by order 
of the Palace, and now cannot possibly be stopped. 
Details will never be known, but they can be faintly 
imagined by those who remember what the Circas- 
sians did in Bulgaria nineteen years ago. Probably 
two hundred thousand refugees are now starving, 
and the massacres are still going on. 

Under these circumstances we can hardly believe 
—looking at Lord Salisbury’s words—that there can 
be any question of any bolstering up of Palace 
rule. A project of that kind has been attributed 
to Count Goluchowski, but if it ever was entertained 
the time for it is past. By the middle of this week— 
if we can trust the telegrams—things had advanced 
somewhat further than when our Constantinople corre- 
spondent despatched the letter we print to-day. The 
Turkish reform party now seem to be drawing together 
with the Christians ; the revolt in Yemen is making 
headway, and Sana, into which six cartloads of rebel 
heads were brought in 1891, is now the refuge of the 
Turkish Governor and his troops, who are closely 
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besieged bythe revolted Arabs. Thereis good hope that 
the rising will spread to Mecca and destroy the pres- 
tige which the Sultan enjoys as Caliph. Something, 
too, may be hoped from the appearance of American 
warships on the scene; and it is fortunate, on the 
whole, that the impatience of Italy has been curbed. 
[tis betterto maintain the European concert, as things 
are, than for two or three Powers to act alone, and 
perhaps independently and more or less in rivalry. 
Naturally, we should prefer to see England taking 
and keeping the lead. If she cannot, it is 
partly the fault of Lord Beaconsfield, partly the 
result of the changes that have taken place since 
the fall of the late Liberal Cabinet. There was a 
time, we believe, some five months ago, when a 
solution was possible. But France and Russia were 
reluctant, and the Liberal Ministry fell, and Lord 
Salisbury’s Bradford speech had its natural result. 
We are now tied by the European concert, but the 
state of Turkey is forcing the Powers into action. 
All we can do is to hope that that action may be 
rompt. Weare responsible in a very special way— 
i our work in the Treaty of Berlin, by the Cyprus 
Convention, by our share in the setting-up of the 
present Sultan—for the condition of things which 
has made the massacres possible. Our business is to 
hasten the intervention which shall cause them to 
cease. 

We do not yet know what form the intervention 
may take. It may only involve the deposition of 
the present Sultan and the establishment of a 
reformed Government at Constantinople to carry 
out the scheme of the Powers—we trust under 
effective European supervision. It may mean—we 
think it eventually must, when Europe realises what 
has happened—some sort of military occupation of 
the disturbed districts by European troops. It may 
come—sooner or later it must come—to partition. 
Crete and the Lebanon are already astir; Russia must 
virtually be forced into occupying most of Kurdistan ; 
Greece will certainly claim not only Crete, but a large 
number of the Greek islands and Cyprus, for which we 
have never had any use; the revolt in Yemen sug- 
gests an English protectorate of Turkish Arabia in 
the interest of our Aden trade; Austria, we believe 
—or, at least, a party in Austria—has an eye on 
Mesopotamia and Syria. Further than this we shall 
not venture to predict, though Germany has con- 
siderable interests in Western Anatolia. Italy will 
claim Tripoli and perhaps part of Albania,and we have 
a large stake—commercial and political—at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. But a complete and compre- 
hensive partition of Turkey cannot be settled with- 
out a war, and that every European Power just now 
is desperately anxious to avoid. 

Of course our hopes of speedy intervention may 
be falsified. We never know how far Lord Salis- 
bury’s words represent the exact facts, and we do not 
know how far his own good intentions may be over- 
ridden by the concert of Europe. The fears of the 
Powers may outweigh their interests or their duties, 
and they may decide, as some of the news from 
Continental capitals indicates, merely to assist the 
Sultan to ‘‘ suppress revolution,” or, in other words, 
to begin massacring again. If they do, their last 
case will be far worse than the first. How easy 
the solution might have been last May as compared 
with its difficulty now! And if their decision be 
such as to condone the massacres, or permit their 
continuance, we believe that even in our own inert 
Tory masses, when they really understand the 
truth, a storm of indignation will arise which will 
threaten the existence even of this strong Govern- 
ment. Then the Powers and the peoples will awake, 
in the words of the Jewish Prophet, “to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” 





THE DEAD-SET AT THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 





T was the general opinion of Liberals a few weeks 
ago that the present Government would not 
venture to do more for the endowment of de- 
nominationalism in education than to raise the 
capitation grant by some four or five shillings above 
the present 17s. 6d. limit. That, as Mr. George 
Dixon pointed out in his speech to the Education 
League at Birmingham, was in itself no small matter, 
for there are upwards of 4,400,000 children in the 
elementary schools, and the increased expenditure 
under that head might alone run into millions. We 
are glad to note that the Duke of Devonshire also, 
if we may judge from his reply to the Church 
deputation on Wednesday, is alive to this aspect 
of the case. But the production of the Arch- 
bishops’ programme on Saturday last has warned 
us all that this expenditure is by no means the 
worst to be feared, and the sympathetic attitude 
of Lord Salisbury (both in his Brighton speech 
and in his reply to the deputation) towards 
proposals which in their effect would destroy the 
Education Act, and place the entire system of 
elementary education in this country at the mercy 
of the clerical party, has beyond question produced 
a very serious situation. There is no abatement to 
the demands of these Churchmen, but, on the con- 
trary, a considerable raising of their terms since the 
recent conference at Lambeth. The Bishops are 
now asking for everything at once. They want a 
footing in the Board Schools as well as public money 
for their own schools. They want to share in the 
scholarships and educational advantages of the 
Board Schools while remaining wholly exempt from 
the control of the School Boards. Lastly, and this 
is perhaps the most serious point of all, they are not 
content with asking more money for themselves, but 
they must needs also demand that there shall be less 
money for Board Schools. 

We have so often dealt with the other points in 
the clerical programme that we prefer, for the 
moment, to call attention to this latest, and (we do 
not conceal from ourselves) most dangerous devel- 
opment. The financial side of the clerical proposals 
is contained in two items: (1) there is to be “an 
increase of contributions from public sources to be 
administered in such a manner as to prevent what is 
harmful in the competition between Board and 
Voluntary Schools,” and (2) the “ revision,” by some 
“ superiorauthority,”’ of “ the School Board precepts.” 
We all know well enough what Voluntary School 
managers mean by “harmful competition.” It is 
exceedingly “harmful,” from their point of view, 
that where there is a weak and _ inefficient 
Voluntary School there should be a strong and ef- 
ficient Board School. There are only two ways of 
dealing with that situation which are compatible 
with the continued existence of the Voluntary 
School. It must either be levelled up to the standard 
of the Board School, or the Board School must be 
brought down to the level of the Voluntary School. 
The new clerical plan of campaign is to combine 
both at the cost of the taxpayers. The Voluntary 
School is to be supported in the “competition” by 
grants of public money, while the School Board is to 
be hindered by some “superior authority”? which 
will veto its expenditure when it desires to go 
ahead. Thus the “harmful competition” will be 
prevented. This is really the master-stroke, and to 
complete it only one touch of irony was required— 
viz. that the Churchmen, while demanding large 
fresh contributions from the taxpayer, should profess 
to be checking the extravagance of School Boards 
in the interests of the “overburdened ratepayer.” 
That final touch was supplied by Lord Salisbury 
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both in his Brighton speech and in his reply to 
the deputation at the Foreign Office on Wednesday ; 
and if his words mean anything, they point to the 
adoption by the Government of an entirely new 
method of warfare against Board Schools—that 
of disarmament by cutting off their supplies, and 
interposing an official veto on their expansion. 

This is a very serious matter, for we cannot 
disguise from ourselves that the latest appeal to 
economy is as specious as it is Jesuitical. It is by 
no means new in School Board history; it is Mr. 
Diggle’s favourite plan; it is the favourite plan of 
those Churchmen who get themselves elected to 
School Boards in order to obstruct their develop- 
ment. It is, indeed, a leading instance of that 
incurable tendency in clerical politics which makes 
them, both here and in other countries, a bye-word 
for Machiavellianism. But until now it has not 
occurred to anyone to invoke a “superior authority ” 
to check an enterprising and expanding School 
Board by putting a veto on its expenditure. The 
real difficulty, as every educationist knows well, 
is, in most cases, to persuade School Boards 
to spend enough; for, unfortunately, there is no 
such passion for education in this country as in 
France, Germany, or Switzerland. The most enter- 
prising School Boards walk in fear of their own rates ; 
a large number are only screwed up to the most neces- 
sary expenditure by the pressure of the Education 
Department and its inspectors. The present proposi- 
tion is the reverse of that most salutary method. The 
local School Board is, first of all, to be placed at the 
mercy of some superior local authority—presumably 
the Town Council, or, in the country, the County 
Council—which will have power to veto its expendi- 
ture. That alone will furnish an endless oppor- 
tunity of local strife. A Town Council which finds 
its rates inconveniently high will “take it out of 
education.” Then, when the Education Department 
puts pressure on the School Board to build new 
schools or make old schools more efficient, that body 
will, of course, retort that the “ superior authority ”’ 
forbids it to raise the money. The next step, we 
suppose, would be to call in the Local Government 
Board to compose the quarrel. The whole thing is 
ludicrous and impracticable. It destroys the Educa- 
tion Act, throws the entire machine out of gear, and 
spoils the existing guarantees for efficiency by check- 
mating the central control. 

It is difficult to believe that the localities would 
tolerate this infringement of their liberties, for Lord 
Salisbury’s comparison of popularly elected local 
authorities to spending departments of a Government 
is simply grotesque. But it would be foolish not to 
realise in what a crafty manner this proposal may be 
set before the small ratepayer, or how the appeal to his 
pocket might be exploited bya clever politician. Con- 
servative wirepullers have, we daresay, advised that it 
is an electoral good thing. Well, it must be met by 
the most strenuous opposition from the beginning. 
It must be pointed out to the ratepayer that this 
proposal, made ostensibly in the interests of his 
pocket, is really equivalent to placing public educa- 
tion at the mercy of sectarians, and decreeing that 
it shall make no progress except by leave of the 
Church of England, and at the convenience of the 
Church schools. We hardly venture to place reliance 
upon Liberal Unionists, or we shouldtake comfort from 
the fact that the Duke of Devonshire spoke with 
marked coldness of this proposal, and declared that it 
would “ raisesome hotly-contested points.” Still, Bir- 
mingham, under Mr. George Dixon’s guidance, has 
already made a strong protest against the new 
sectarian demands, and it is conceivable that Mr. 
Chamberlain may shrink from delivering himself 
wholly to the Bishops and Archbishops. The bulk 





of the resistance, however, must fall upon the 
Liberal party and its leaders. There could hardly 
be a better cause, nor, we firmly believe, a more 
popular one, if it can be rightly set before the 
public, than the defence of national education 
against this clerical aggression. 








THE LANDS ALLOTMENT CASE, 





FTER a hearing lasting seventeen days, in the 
ye course of which more than seven thousand 
questions were put and answered, and seven speeches 
delivered to the jury, the first instalment of what is 
known as the Balfour trial has come to an end. It 
has resulted in the conviction of Messrs. Balfour, 
Brock, and Theobald. With regard to the fourth 
defendant, Mr. Dibley, the jury were unable to 
agree. There perhaps has never been a case whose 
circumstances aroused more intense interest and 
feeling at its origin, nor one which was followed 
with such languid attention at its close. Two years 
ago the world was startled by the sudden collapse of 
a great group of companies, in which were invested 
several millions of pounds of what were principally 
hard-earned savings. The companies in question 
were founded in an atmosphere of sanctity; they grew 
up enveloped in a paraphernalia of pious professions. 
They succeeded in tapping a profitable and hitherto 
comparatively unworked source of capital—the small 
savings of those frugal and industrial classes who form 
no inconsiderable element in the great Nonconformist 
denominations. The country was covered with a 
network of their paid agents, many of them Non- 
conformist ministers, who assiduously, and no doubt 
in all sincerity, pressed the claims and lauded the 
merits of the companies who employed them, A 
steady stream of high dividends flowed back into the 
pockets of the fortunate investors. The companies 
enlarged their borders, and each fresh appeal to the 
public being liberally responded to, their capital 
increased by leaps and bounds. Attracted by these 
apparent signs of prosperity, and inspired with con- 
fidence by the well-advertised virtues of those by 
whom the companies were conducted, thousands of 
poor people, a large number of them widowed and 
aged, entrusted them with the little all on which 
they depended for support in their declining days. 
Suddenly, without the least warning, the entire fabric 
came down with a crash, and the whole country, as 
though a desolating storm had passed over it, was 
strewn with the wrecks and filled with the cries of 
ruined households. As soon as the situation was 
realised, a fierce and uncontrollable tempest of 
incoherent wrath and indignation burst upon those 
responsible for the catastrophe. The universal 
instinct fixed upon the man who had given his name 
to the group as the protagonist in the fraud and 
villainy which was assumed to lurk concealed. In 
the popular imagination of the day his figure 
assumed almost Satanic proportions, and though 
few could have specified his crimes, there were none 
who doubted of his guilt. He, however, at the first 
mutterings of the storm, had fled to Argentina, 
where for eighteen months he mocked the impotent 
rage of the public, and baffled all the efforts of 
Ministers and diplomatists. At length, when his 
return was despaired of, he was brought to England, 
and, with his chief co-directors, placed upon his 
trial, and the public placidly awaited his conviction 
upon charges which were soon seen to be of too 
complicated a nature for them clearly to apprehend. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Balfour and his co-directors 
were charged with having issued false balance-sheets 
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and accounts in connection with the Lands Allot- 
ment Company, one of the two principal companies 
of the group. This company, which was practically 
speaking a speculative land company, had, according 
to the opening statement of the Attorney-General, for 
the twelve years before its fall been making little or 
no genuine profit. The companies, however, were 
so much worked together that, as was said by 
the secretary of one of them at the trial, it was 
known to those working them that the collapse 
of one meant the collapse of all. In order to 
keep them going, it was essential that a continuous 
supply of money should be obtained from the public. 
In order that this supply might be obtained, it was 
necessary that a profit should be declared; and as no 
profit was earned, it had to be manufactured. So 
efficaciously was this done that during the six years 
over which the charges extended, in this company 
alone, £237,000 was declared as profits and divided 
in dividends, of which no less than £191,000 was 
purely bogus, and during the same period £271,000 
was obtained from the pockets of the public in the 
way of fresh capital. 

The system by which these profits were manu- 
factured consisted partly of fictitious additions to 
the book-value of the company’s estates, partly of a 
series of bogus transactions with the other com- 
panies of the group. Of the insolvency of the 
company the directors can have had no doubt. In 
1887 they deliberately suppressed an independent 
valuation made by one ot the most eminent land 
valuers in the profession, which clearly showed the 
hopelessness ot their position. At the close of 
every financial year they had laid before them 
trial balance-sheets, which exhibited the result 
of the year’s workings as a heavy loss. This 
loss they then proceeded to turn into a sub- 
stantial profit by the additions to book-value 
and the fictitious transactions above referred to. The 
most gross of these additions was that of £22,000 
to an estate in Sheffield, which stood in their books 
at £91,000; but, apart from these, interest on the 
purchase-money was regularly charged to the estates 
in the books, and treated as though it were an actual 
accretion of value. The transactions with the other 
companies consisted partly of bogus sales, partly of 
bogus loans, for which heavy premiums were charged, 
though never paid. These companies were G. New- 
man & Co., which consisted of Newman, the com- 
pany’s Own surveyor, now under sentence in prison, 
a speculative builder, whose liabilities to this 
and the other companies in 1892 amounted to 
close on £700,000; J. W. Hobbs & Co., whose 
liabilities ran into millions; the Real Estates 
Company, which had a capital of £178, and owed 
the other companies, when the crash came, some 
£1,300,000; and the Building Securities Company, 
which was originally formed to bring out J. W. 
Hobbs & Co., and had about as much substantiality 
as the company last named. In order to declare 
the necessary annual profit, estates were regularly 
sold to one or other of these companies, the pur- 
chase price being credited but never paid, or bogus 
loans were arranged, for which extravagant premiums 
were charged, no money being actually advanced 
and no premium actually received. All these trans- 
actions were effected by means of cross cheques, 
and in many cases fraudulently were antedated, so as 
to bring them within the financial year. In this 
way an 8 per cent. dividend was regularly paid up 
to the moment of the collapse. 

Of the wickedness and criminality of this system 
it is impossible to speak too strongly. The directors, 
no doubt, hoped to hold on till they could finish the 
development of their estates and sell them at a 
profit. But a time came when no more subscriptions 





could be got from the public, and no more money 
could be obtained upon debentures. The longer the 
crash was postponed, the greater it inevitably 
became. Each year, by these hollow and shameless 
pretences, fresh shareholders were entrapped and 
ruined. The conviction of these directors, and the 
unflagging vigour and pertinacity shown by the 
officials of the Treasury and Board of Trade in the 
exposure of their practices, will, it is to be trusted, 
inspire a salutary terror in the hearts of those 
directors who may be tempted to imitate their 
example. The Portsea Building Society case showed 
that the policy here pursued of staving off the 
inevitable evil day was by no means an isolated one, 
and the conviction in this case, besides satisfying 
the demands of public justice, may be a means in 
the future of safeguarding public money. 





FINANCE. 





NXIETY and alarm have prevailed upon the 
LA Stock Exchange and all the Bourses of Europe 
throughout the week. The new fall in prices seems 
to have originated in Paris, where there has been 
for a long time a very reckless speculation, not in 
mining shares only, but in all sorts of securities, and 
especially in international. For years past, French 
investors and French speculators have been buying 
immense amounts of Russian, Turkish, Roumanian, 
Servian, and Bulgarian securities. There have like- 
wise been large borrowings by the French Govern- 
ment, by Russia, and by China, and the result is 
that the members of the Bourse and the great 
speculators in Paris hold unwieldy amounts of stocks 
at high prices which cannot now be sold without much 
loss. The anarchy in Turkey has caused a serious 
fall in international securities ; and as this happened 
at the very time when the mining speculation broke 
down, the losses in Paris are enormous. Last week 
it was understood that the great banks, headed by 
the Messrs. Rothschild, had, at the instance of the 
Government, undertaken to help all the embarrassed 
houses. Apparently, however, they have not done 
so, probably because they found on looking into the 
matter that many of those who applied to them for 
assistance were hopelessly insolvent. At all events, 
the selling from Paris has been on a very great 
scale—so great that buyers were not forthcoming in 
sufficient numbers, and prices in all directions gave 
way. The difficulties were aggravated by a new 
political scare, which appears to have had no found- 
ation. Here in London the liquidation appears to 
be very nearly completed. Many peaple, it is quite 
true, have had to get assistance from their friends, 
and several small speculators have been unable to 
pay their differences. But there would have been 
a sharp and early recovery in London were it not 
for the immense sales from the Continent. The 
position in Vienna and Pesth is hardly better than 
in Paris, for speculation in both cities has been rife 
for a very long time; and, of course, in Constanti- 
nople matters are still worse. It seems probable, 
therefore, that depression will continue for some 
time yet. It must continue, indeed, until those who 
are unable to fulfil their obligations have finally 
closed all the accounts they have open. It is re- 
assuring to find, however, that there is very good buy- 
ing going on, in spite of all the alarm that exists. The 
buying is not sufficient to absorb all the stocks 
offered, but if it continues gradually matters will 
right themselves—provided always peace is pre- 
served. Meanwhile trade is steadily improving at 
home and abroad. Even in the United States there 
are at length signs of a real recovery. In spite of all 
the assurances hitherto it has been noteworthy that 
there was no real increase in the American railroad 
traffic returns. This week, however, the returns are 
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decidedly better, showing that at last the country is 
beginning to recover from the effects of the crisis of 
two years ago. If Congress could now be induced to 
legislate wisely the revival would be rapid. But as 
yet there is no sign of wise legislation. 

The breakdown on the Stock Exchange and the 
Continental Bourses has not, so far, had much effect 
upon the Money Market, which is a very reassuring 
sign. If any very great institution were endangered 
by the fall in prices that has taken place there would 
have been before now a marked rise in the rates of 
interest and discount. But though rates have risen, 
they have done so only to a small extent, and the 
movement upwards is due much more to the usual 
expansion of the circulation at home towards the 
end of the year. In Scotland more particularly 
there is always in the month of November a very 
considerable expansion of the note circulation, and 
this compels the Scotch banks to take gold from 
London to Scotland. That movement, with the 
improvement in trade and the advance in prices, has 
really been the cause of what rise has taken place in 
the rates of interest and discount. Probably there 
will be a further rise in rates during the next fort- 
night. Next Monday the fortnightly Settlement on 
the Stock Exchange wil! begin, and will not end until 
Thursday evening. On the following Monday the 
Settlement on the Paris Bourse will begin. It is 
possible that there may be a demand for a good 
deal of banking accommodation both in London and 
in Paris. Here in London, however, the increased 
demand is not likely to be large; but in Paris the 
difficulties are so great that bankers may not be 
willing to lend except on very favourable terms. 
In the silver market there has been little movement. 
A large portion of the indemnity due from China to 
Japan has now been paid, but no use so far has been 
made of the money. Some part of it possibly may 
be employed in buying silver to defray the cost of 
the operations in Formosa, and to carry out public 
works; but it does not seem likely that very much 
will be spent. The best opinion is that far the larger 
part of the indemnity will be employed in buying 
ships and munitions of war, and therefore will be laid 
out in Europe. In the absence of much buying, 
silver has given way slightly. But the great mine 
owners are not selling very freely, and consequently 
the price has finctuated between 30/d. and 31d. per 
ounce. The India Council has again this week sold 
its drafts very well, considering all the circumstances. 
The price obtained was Is. 123d. Altogether, the 
Council has been much more successful this year 
than anyone expected, and the prospect now is that 
instead of a deficiency there will be a surplus; at all 
events, there will be a gain instead of a loss by 
exchange. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


oOo 
By AN INDEPENDENT CONTRIBUTOR. 


S4 TURDA Y.—Not the least interesting event of 
the week has been Mr. Sexton’s masterly cross- 
examination of Sir Edward Hamilton before Mr. 
Childers’s Commission. Sir Edward Hamilton is an 
able man, who knows the Treasury and everything 
connected with it like his pocket. But Mr. Sexton 
was quite his match, and the fencing between the 
two was very pretty. There is not a more capable 
man of business in the House of Commons than Mr. 
Sexton, nor one more fit for the transaction of public 
affairs. Yet the unhappy relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, far more serious and more de- 
plorable than any of the financial disputes into which 
the Commission has been inquiring, exclude him 
from all hope or prospect of political employment. 
It is not, however, improbable that he may soon 
become Chairman of the Irish Parliamentary party, 
and certainly there is no Irish representative better 
qualified for the post. The removal of Mr. Healy 
from the three executive committees to which he 





belonged, leaves him, of course, with the full right of 
voting at all meetings of the party. It curtails his 
powers of mischief without infringing his rights as an 
Irish Nationalist. Mr. Healy’s professions of loyalty 
to the party after the hostile vote against him are, 
perhaps the most creditable incident in his strangely 
chequered career. With regard to the Commission 
appointed by the late Government in pursuance of 
Mr. Gladstone’s pledge, given when the Home Rule 
Bill was in Committee, Mr. Sexton has succeeded in 
eliciting the very important fact that, according to 
taxable capacity, Ireland pays just twice as much as 
she ought to pay. The answer suggested, oddly 
enough, by an Irish Commissioner, the O’Conor Don, 
is that Ireland receives more in the shape of public 
expenditure than either England or Scotland. A 
more wasteful and immoral form of redressing the 
balance could not well be imagined. Ireland is 
sometimes oppressed and sometimes pampered. 
What she never gets is justice. I should not be 
surprised if the report of Mr. Childers’s Commission 
were at last to convince candid and sensible English- 
men, of whatever politics they be, that though British 
management of Ireland is often benevolent in its 
intention, and sometimes admirable in execution, it 
is always false in principle, and therefore evil in 
result. 

Sunday.—There is much gossip about the vacant 
seat for the Montrose Burghs. Mr. John Morley will 
be the Liberal candidate, if he chooses to accept the 
offer, as I presume he will. The seat is for him a 
perfectly safe one, and the Tories might possibly not 
contest it. The premature announcement of Mr. 
Shiress Will's retirement is rather unfortunate for 
everyone concerned. There can be no election 
before the meeting of Parliament, and meanwhile 
the Burghs will be kept in an unwholesome state of 
anticipatory excitement. Mr. Will, who has been 
ten years Member for Montrose, is anxious to resume 
his practice at the Parliamentary Bar, and cannot 
take briefs until he has ceased, through the 
Chiltern Hundreds, to be a Member of Parliament. 
Mr. Morley is reluctant to leave literature once 
more for politics. His Chatham” has been long 
on hand, and he has returned to his books with all 
the zest of Macaulay after his defeat at Edinburgh. 
But the calls of public duty are strong, and 
Sir William Harcourt is particularly urgent. 
Then there is. the Irish Land Bill, with which 
Mr. Morley could, of course, deal better than 
anyone else on the Liberal side. The political 
prospect, however, is not very tempting. Not a 
breath has stirred the apathy of the constituencies 
since the General Election. The feeling against Sir 
William Harcourt in the Liberal party is keen and 
strong. He is accused of having broken up the late 
Government, and destroyed for a time the ascendency 
of Liberalism, by his ostentatious refusal to co- 
operate loyally with Lord Rosebery. This charge 
may be unjust, and Sir William Harcourt’s conduct 
in Opposition may go far to show that itis so. But 
he cannot begin too soon to prove that in accepting 
office under Lord Rosebery he meant what he did.— 
I am glad to hear a more favourable account of Mr. 
Acland’s health. He has at lastbegun to turn the 
corner, and is now steadily regaining strength. On 
the other hand, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
was to have spoken in Lancashire this week, has 
been compelled by illness to cancel his engagement. 

Monday.—Lord Salisbury knows how to be 
peremptory with States that can’t fight. He has 
extracted from the Congo Free State six thousand 
pounds by way of indemnity for the death of Mr. 
Stokes, and a promise that Captain Lothaire, who 
passed sentence upon the British trader, shall be put 
upon his trial. So far, so good. But then there 
arises the interesting question before what Court 
Lothaire shall be tried. The Congo Free State is, 
by recognition of Europe, sovereign, and no other 
Power has jurisdiction over what is done within it. 
But Captain Lothaire is an officer of the State, and 
no Congolese Court is likely, whatever the evidence, 
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to convict him of murder. M. van Eetvelde, the Secre- 
tary of the Congo State, has, as Lord Salisbury points 
out, admitted, first, that the Court which condemned 
Stokes was irregularly constituted, and, secondly, 
that the prisoner was deprived of his right of appeal 
to a higher tribunal at Boma. That being so, Cap- 
tain Lothaire’s position is an exceedingly serious 
one, and Lord Salisbury is quite right not to be 
contented with the mere payment of money. But 
the whole case is an illustration of the endless 
liability to trouble which arises out of these 
African arrangements. When Lord Salisbury was 
last in office he defended the partition of the 
African Continent on the ground that it would avoid 
quarrels between agents of the European Powers. 
Unhappily, it has not had any such result. It has 
led to a series of misunderstandings with France, and 
to our grave dispute with Germany. The Belgian 
Government has repudiated all responsibility for the 
acts of the Congo State. The Head of that State is 
the King of the Belgians. But it is contended that 
his sovereignty is purely personal, and his dual 
position a mere accident. If Captain Lothaire be 
not arraigned before what is in the opinion of Lord 
Salisbury a properly composed Court, the remedy 
will be against the King alone. Such a very astute 
monarch as King Leopold might be expected to keep 
a tighter hand on his subordinates.—I observe that 
an apparently well-informed correspondent of the 
Times denies the existence of any French expedition 
from West Africa to the valley of the Nile. This 
supposed expedition was the subject of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s violent attack upon France in the late House 
of Commons. 

Tuesday.—The publication of Matthew Arnold's 
Letters is a more interesting event than the meeting 
of the Conservative Conference. By a strange coin- 
cidence they appear on the same day as the Revised 
Version of the Apocrypha. He was especially 
fond of Ecclesiasticus—a noble work grievously 
marred in the past by bungling mistranslation. 
Matthew Arnold's Letters are more like himself 
than most men’s. With all his tricks of manner 
and phrase, he was singularly sincere. Indeed, his 
ideas possessed him and intruded upon him. In 
these letters will be found the genius of his books, 
and the atmosphere of his poetry. Yet most of 
them are written not to literary friends, but to near 
relatives, and a very large proportion of them to his 
mother. The leading thought of “ Rugby Chapel” 
will be found in one of these. It is difficult for those 
who knew him to realise that Matthew Arnold has 
been dead seven years. But there are men who to 
their friends never die, and of such was Matthew 
Arnold. His courtesy, his frankness, his sympathy, 
his radiant spirits, his appreciative enjoyment of 
life and fun, are qualities which cannot be forgotten, 
and can always be recalled. It was impossible to 
imagine a brighter or a more agreeable com- 
panion. Master of irony and satire as he was, he 
was never spiteful. He loved to give pleasure, and 
hated to give pain. In that respect he was a curious 
contrast with his intimate and life-long friend, the 
late Lord Coleridge, whose words were softer than 
butter, and yet they were very swords. The secret 
of Matthew Arnold's charm was not his wit, nor his 
knowledge, nor even his high spirits, but his kind- 
ness of heart. This is not quite the place for a 
literary discount. But I have always thought 
that Matthew Arnold was overrated as a critic 
and underrated as a poet. His entire failure to 
appreciate the greatness of Tennyson, his distaste for 
that prince of modern lyric poets Burns, his constant 
dwelling upon the imperfections of Shakespeare, his 
excessive admiration of Senancour and Joubert, and 
the Du Guérins showed a want of balance and judg- 
ment. On the other hand, the “Scholar Gypsy,” 
“ Thyrsis,” “Calais Sands,” “Dover Beach,” “ The 
Buried Life,’ and ascore of his other poems charm the 
more the more they areread. They have the essence 
of poetry in them, the root of the matter. At least, 
so it seems to me. Mr. George Russell has edited the 











Letters with excellent taste and judgment. It is a 
pity that Mathew Arnold's own wishes prevent him 
from adding to them what would be an admirable 
biography. 

Wednesday.—The sensation of this morning is 
the extraordinary letter received by the Prime 
Minister from the Sultan, and read at a _ public 
meeting last night. It is, of course, a new piece of 
impudence, and tends to confirm the report that 
Abdul Hamid has gone off his head. The phrase- 
ology of the communication, as read by Lord 
Salisbury, looks as if it had been addressed to a still 
higher personage. But one may hope that the 
Queen was not thus insulted. If the Sultan had 
thought before he wrote, he would have reflected 
that his letter could not impose upon anyone. His 
persistent refusal to issue the Hatt which would 
make the reforms part of the law of the empire is 
positive proof—-which no verbal assurances can 
explain away—that he does not mean to give his 
Christian subjects justice. Lord Salisbury carefully 
abstained from saying that he believed the Sultan, 
and of course he does not. Had it not been for the 
letter, he would have said nothing about foreign 
affairs atall. There is not very much in what he did 
say. The Powers are agreed. But no Power can act 
alone, and apparently they will not act together. It 
is now reported that Russia objects to the combined 
fleets passing the Dardanelles, or thinks the reason 
for it has not arisen. One thing is quite clear. 
Unless Europe very soon interferes on behalf of the 
Christians in Armenia, there will be no Armenian 
Christians left. Even if the Sultan really wished to 
stop the massacres it is doubtful whether he could 
now do so. You cannot have massacres on limited 
liability. Nor will the Kurds or the Turkish 
soldiers believe that the Sultan, who has so long 
encouraged, now desires to restrain their excesses. 
Besides, as Lord Salisbury says, you may alter the 
law, but you cannot alter the men. Turkey no 
longer possesses a competent governing class. The 
Sultan's method of ruling through Palace favourites 
has destroyed the old race of Turkish statesmen, 
who, though never numerous, were respectable and 
respected. Rustem Pasha was perhaps the last sur- 
vivor of them. Chaos and gloom seem to be settling 
down upon Turkey.—The result of the County 
Council Election in Chelsea is even worse than I 
expected. If it were a fair indication of public 
opinion in London it would show that municipal, 
like political, Liberalism was almost stamped out of 
the metropolis. But the election was thoroughly 
mismanaged on the Liberal side, and Mr. Insull was 
not the best possible candidate. 

Thursday.—lf the Archbishops are as fond of 
cold water as the Bishop of London, they must all 
have been charmed with the manner in which 
the Dake of Devonshire received them yesterday. 
The Duke, it will be observed, bas returned to the 
old system, and means, as President of the Council, 
to be the real Minister of Education. Lord Kim- 
berley and Lord Rosebery left the Education De- 
partment entirely in the hands of Mr. Acland, with 
excellent results. Sir John Gorst, who has no seat in 
the Cabinet, is evidently to be a new subordinate. 
The Duke, in replying to what he called a “ rather 
important deputation,” told them plainly that they 
did not understand the case, that Church schools 
must be treated on precisely the same footing as 
Board Schools, that an increased grant given to 
the one must also be given to the other, and 
that any such grant would be absolute waste 
of public money. He further pointed out that 
there was a steady decrease in the voluntary sub- 
scriptions to “denominational” schools, which are 
thus becoming less “voluntary” every year. That 
being so, it seems hardly consistent of the Duke to 
promise the abolition of the seventeen-and-sixpenny 
limit, which is the only guarantee that there shall 
be any subscriptions at all. Lord Salisbury took a 
very different line, and endeavoured to soothe the 
episcopal mind by describing Mr. Forster's Act as 
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passed in a fit of “enthusiasm and panic.” But 
then, as he frankly avowed, he knew nothing about 
the subject. 

Friday.—There is bad news of the shipbuilding 
strike. The extension of the Masters’ Defence Asso- 
ciation to the north-eastern rivers has impressed 
public opinion, but I doubt if it has equally impressed 
the Amalgamated Engineers. The sympathetic lock- 
out, to which it is a preliminary, will give our 
German, and particularly our American, competitors 
just the chance they want. The threat of it alone is 
enough to make them extend their yards, which are 
now apparently full. Will not the present Govern- 
ment follow Lord Rosebery’s example in the coal 
strike?—The news that the Government will not 
at present consider an Antarctic expedition will 
be a bitter disappointment to the scientific 
world. Moreover, considering what a splendid op- 
portunity such an expedition offers for exercise 
in seamanship, the decision of Ministers makes one 
doubt their eagerness for naval progress. But, after 
all, this is a Government of inertia.—Sir John Gorst’s 
speech shows that he, at least, will not support the 
backward movementin education.—The new schemeof 
War Office reform looks promising, but the traditions 
of our military bureaucracy make it difficult not to be 
pessimistic.—Mr. Asquith made a capital speech at 
the Browning Settlement in Walworth last night. 
These University Settlements ought to go far to 
break down that amazingly minute stratification of 
English society which is one of the chief aids of the 
newer Conservatism. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOCULARITY. 





tke late Professor Boyesen left a curious legacy to 
the American people. It isa warning, in the North 
American Review, against the national “plague of 
jocularity.” He says that America exports nothing 
in the literary way except jokes, and cites Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte as the only contemporary 
American authors who have an international fame. 
Bret Harte can scarcely be described as a joker; his 
reputation depends, indeed, mainly on his pathos; 
but it is a true bill against Mark Twain. The 
champion funny man of the American continent 
came up for judgment at a literary party in Paris, 
and Mr. Boyesen tells us what happened. Alphonse 
Daudet condemned some of Mark Twain's stories, 
recently translated in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
What was the amusement, for example, of the 
“Jumping Frog”? According to Daudet, it was 
“a pitiful tale about two men who made a 
wager about a frog, one betting that he could 
jump to a certain height, the other betting 
that he could not ; then, when the time comes to test 
the jumping ability of the frog, it is found that he 
has been stuffed full of shot, and, of course, he 
cannot jump.” Boyesen, who was present, main- 
tained that this was funny; but he seems to have 
omitted the obvious duty of pointing out that Mark 
Twain's story was not Daudet’s. We hate to see 
classics mutilated. Every reader who has appre- 
ciated the humour of the original tale knows that 
the wager was as to the rival merits of two frogs, 
and that the owner of the prodigy, when he saw it 
beaten by a common frog, taken haphazard from a 
neighbouring marsh, made the immortal observa- 
tion, “I don't see any p’ints about that frog that 
there ain't about any other frog.” This, we say, isa 
classical utterance, one of the world’s proverbs, like 
Lincoln's famous criticism of the sermon : “If people 
like that sort of thing, that’s the sort of thing they 
will like.” That Mr. Boyesen should have stood up 
for the credit of Mark Twain against a foreign 
tribunal without knowing that the indictment was 
utterly vitiated by unpardonable blundering fills us 
with grief. 

But this is not all. The Professor says that 
jocularity is destroying all seriousness of thought 





in the American nation. He once asked the students 
at Columbia College to write in German some 
account of their own lives. Opportunities of being 
entertaining in a German exercise are not 
numerous, and the students naturally made the 
most of this one. They favoured the Professor with 
mock autobiographies which, he was obliged to 
admit, were extremely diverting. To be diverting 
in German, which is not the elect language of jest, 
was no inconsiderable achievement; yet the Pro- 
fessor did not regard it in this light at all. He does 
not tell us whether the German was good or bad, 
which was the main object of his examination; he 
relates the incident as a deplorable illustration 
of the American incapacity to be grave. Why 
a collegian should be solemn in German, when 
solemnity is not the desirable consummation, 
does not appear. But the more the Professor 
reflected on his twenty-six years’ experience of 
American life, the more persuaded he was that 
joking was the nationalcurse. He was a Norwegian, 
and the humour of Norway is notoriously scarce; 
but he was scandalised one day by a fellow-country- 
man who told him a pack of lies. This man had 
an autobiography, rather in the Columbian style, 
and when he saw that Boyesen did not believe it, 
he remarked cheerfully, “If I were inadvertently 
to lapse into veracity I should starve.” At home 
he would never have dreamt of this immoral 
paradox; why did he parade it in America? The 
Professor thinks that the American climate has 
something to do with this portentous jocularity. 
The climate excites a “great cerebral activity,” which 
is not content with “mere unvarnished statement 
of fact.” It was “great cerebral activity,” by 
the way, which produced Falstaff, amongst other 
things; and it was an eminent French critic who, 
after reading Falstaff's table-talk at the Boar's 
Head, described Shakespeare as “a drunken 
savage.” The Professor is good enough to suggest 
other explanations. Somebody told him, very 
plausibly, that the American consumes so much 
intellect in his daily affairs that, in the hours of 
leisure, he is indisposed to serious contemplation 
—a theory which does not quite accord with the 
effects of the “great cerebral activity.” If the 
American is so tired after his hours of business, 
why is he so eager to invent or collect funny 
stories? Why is not Mark Twain, who has devoted 
most of his life to this kind of labour, a lugubrious 
philosopher in his moments of ease? But, says 
the Professor, it may be that all this jocularity is 
partly due to a “ cheerful view of life,” which comes 
with easier circumstances. Mark Twain's circum- 
stances are not easy at present: he has been com- 
pelled by misfortune to begin the world again; and 
he has set about it, at the age of sixty-four, with a 
quiet courage that commands our respectful admira- 
tion. But he is not a whit less funny than he ever 
was. Hood was one of the drollest dogs that 
English literature has produced; but his life was 
a perpetual struggle with poverty and _ ill-health. 
He could have sucked melancholy from an oyster, 
and peppered it with rollicking puns. Hood, indeed, 
had a theory of humour which is quite remote from 
Professor Boyesen’s :— 


“ There’s ne’er a chord attuned to mirth 
But has its root in melancholy.” 


And the greatest humorists have certainly had an 
infinite capacity for sadness. 

The burden of the Professor's existence in America 
was that he could find no “ conversation.” Just when 
he was expanding his mind over serious questions, 
and looking for a like expansion in others, somebody 
would cut in with an anecdote or a repartee, and 
the solemn spell was broken. Oratory, he avers, is 
dead in America for the same reason; public 
speakers are expected to tell stories; only the late 
George William Curtis and Carl Schurz preserved 
the old tradition. It is a proof, no doubt, of the 
infectious mischief of the American humorist that 
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this reminds us of the orator in Max Adeler, who 
had prepared a great speech for a great meeting, 
and had the mortification of hearing the preceding 
speakers make free with all his arguments and illus- 
trations. When he stood on his legs, he had nothing 
to say but “ Give me liberty or give me death!” The 
particular kind of oratory which has become paramount 
in America is heard after dinner. The mighty flights 
of Webster have been succeeded by the persiflage 
which toys with ephemeral things over a serviette. 
The Professor, we imagine, was no after-dinner 
speaker ; but he might have recognised that so ac- 
complished and fundamentally serious an American 
as Russell Lowell had mastered the happy art of 
saying wise things in convivial moments. The 
quality of the best humour, like that of mercy, is 
not strained ; it droppeth like the gentle rain from 
heaven, at suitable intervals. The ceaseless down- 
pour of which the Professor laments is apt to 
become tedious; but he may be suspected of a little 
exaggeration. American jocularity is, to a great 
extent, a weapon against the megrims; it springs, 
perhaps, not so much from a superficial levity as 
from an extreme tension of life which would make 
men weep if they could not laugh. A keen sense 
of the ironies of Nature produces a humour which 
is always on guard, like a man in armour. The 
philosopher who was once very popular on both 
sides of the Atlantic, under the name of Josh Billings, 
wrapped a great deal of shrewd observation in a 
fantastic and sometimes grotesque envelope. The 
joke was often designed, like the coating of a pill, 
to disguise some not altogether palatable truth. 
That precaution may be an even more striking 
tribute to the essential gravity of the universe than 
the most solemn exhortations and the most un- 
readable homily. 





DR. BUSBY AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 
| ie is just two hundred years since one of the most 

famous of all English schoolmasters ceased to 
reign in Westminster School, and on Monday last 
that venerable institution did honour to the name 
of its long-remembered Head. The great teacher, 
Dr. Richard Busby—who governed the old royal 
school from the days of Charles I. to the days of 
William III.; who watched from his sanctuary at 
Westminster the rise of Cromwell and the death of 
Pym, the Civil War and the Protectorate, the Res- 
toration and the Revolution; who may have 
heard in the great Hall adjoining the noble 
pleading of Strafford, the trial of the Seven 
Bishops, the angry voice of Colonel Pride, and 
even the echoes of the defence of Raleigh—passed 
unscathed through all the troubles of the time. 
His schoolboys held the Abbey against the City 
*prentices in 1642. They were out at Cromwell’s 
funeral, on mischief bent, in 1658; they helped 
to extinguish the Great Fire; they returned home 
exultingly in term-time to escape the ravages of the 
Great Plague; they fought in Dean's Yard for the 
Duke of York and the Earl of Shaftesbury, but we 
suspect that the partisans of Shaftesbury suffered in 
the fight; they shouted, so far as their high mon- 
archical tendencies permitted, at the coronation of 
William III. Dryden and Locke, Atterbury and 
Prior were among Busby'’s most loyal supporters. 
Steele wrote of him that “he had a power of 
raising what the lad had in him to the utmost 
height in what nature designed him.” Even the 
grandfather of Sir Roger de Coverley submitted to 
his chastening rod. And if Busby’s memory be 
connected with the birch more closely than our 
softer age approves, there must have been many 
other qualities besides severity to gain him, in the 
fifty-seven years of his headmastership, so many 
staunch and memorable friends. 

It is not for want of criticism that our Public 
Schools continue to thrive. They have obvious 











weaknesses. They glorify athletics. They neglect 
all the practical sides of education, the teaching of 
science, the teaching of German and French. They 
despise literature. They care little for history. 
They allow geography, very commonly, to teach 
itself. They fail, even the older ones among them, 
to take the lead in classical distinctions. Their 
system is so conservative as to be sometimes narrow 
and hide-bound. They keep youths occupied with 
the habits and ideas of boyhood at an age when 
our ancestors were responsible men. They keep up 
to a large extent the prejudices of social caste. 
And yet, for all that, they remain to this day the 
most cherished and the most successful of all the 
distinctive features of English life, and in essen- 
tials there is little difference between the Public 
Schools of Busby’s time and of our own. No 
doubt, schoolboys in the seventeenth century 
were somewhat rougher in their habits, and 
rose more early, and were more often whipped. 
But the practice of self-government, the monitorial 
system, and the spirit and traditions of school life 
were, allowing for varieties of custom, much the 
same in the seventeenth century as in ours. The 
chief differences seem to be that nowadays we 
think—or, at any rate, talk—more of fresh air and 
exercise (and on this ground Westminster School, 
if it is to keep its reputation, will one day be com- 
pelled, like all the other great schools of London, 
to forsake its ancient precincts and to seek a 
less polluted air), and that nowadays we are 
willing to pay far more for the education of our 
boys. Parents who sigh over the costly bills of 
Harrow and Eton—bills certainly not warranted 
by any luxury of fare at those great schools, will 
look back longingly to the Westminster of Busby’s 
day, where £20 a year covered board and education, 
and a few shillings paid for the teaching of a term. 
But in its main features, in its discipline, its conser- 
vatism, its classical curriculum, and its hardy train- 
ing for the larger world of life, the Public School of 
Stuart days was the prototype of the Public Schools 
we know, and Dr. Busby, in spite of all his birches, 
was the lineal ancestor of the great race of whom 
Dr. Arnold was in modern times the chief. 

The Royal Commission on Secondary Education 
dealt wisely and tenderly with the Public Schools, 
but some of the evidence tendered to them was 
characteristic of the views which these great schools 
maintain. The training of teachers is regarded as 
a necessity by most educational reformers, and 
on the face of it the proposal is eminently just. 
But it finds little support among Public School 
masters, and the projects for applying the theory 
to such men have mostly failed. The Public 
School view is that no system of training yet 
invented is half so useful as actual experience 
of a master’s work in school. If a man has 
not in him—as some of our most distinguished 
bishops have found out—the stuff which goes to 
make a schoolmaster, the gifts of discipline, of 
sympathy, of alertness, of decision, no training can 
make him into one, and his time in training is only 
thrown away. If he have these qualities, it is said, 
no doubt training would help him to apply them, 
but that training will generally be gained best by 
the process of teaching in the particular field in 
which he has to teach. For, when all that can be 
said for training has been said—and it is a great 
deal—the stubborn fact remains that all masters 
must practise upon boys somewhere to begin 
with. After all, great schoolmasters are born, 
and can be made by no one save themselves. 
That the Public Schools would gain something 
if they could be brought into line with the 
general system of education in the country; that 
they often need the hand of the reformer; that 
they harbour privilege and are not unspotted with 
abuses, few will altogether deny. But it is a 
wise policy which trusts to the forces of competi- 
tion and opinion, to the enlightenment of the 
masters, and to the public spirit of the governing 
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bodies, to keep them abreast of the requirements of 
the time, and which leaves them unfettered in the 
development of their time-honoured and valuable 
system, and in the maintenance of the beloved 
traditions which Dr. Busby’s bicentenary has 
recalled to us this week. 








WORKMEN FREEHOLDERS. 
II.—LAND REGISTRATION IN ENGLAND AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


\ HEN public opinion has become alive to the 
evils attendant on the present system of land 
transfer by private conveyance, the only practical 
alternative that offers itself for consideration is that 
of transfer by means of entry in a register of title 
kept by the State. The object therein aimed at 
is, of course, to substitute for the present title— 
dependent on the laborious investigation by a skilled 
adviser of a number of deeds with all their peculiar 
possibilities of omission, mistake, and fraud—a title 
guaranteed by the State, ascertainable by a glance 
at the register, and capable of being swiftly and 
cheaply transferred or charged by a simple entry in 
the register. Such a system, it is needless to say, is 
entirely distinct from a registry of deeds such as has 
long existed in Yorkshire and Middlesex, inasmuch 
as it presents not a confused mass of all transactions 
relating to the land, but the net result of them. 

The history of registration of title to land in 
England is, very shortly, as follows. Such a scheme 
as indicated above was attempted to be introduced 
in 1862 by an Act, commonly known as Lord West- 
bury’s Act, which established a Land Registry Office 
and permitted voluntary registration. That Act, 
however, proved, from the point of view of results, a 
complete failure. Fortunately, we are in possession 
of the causes of the failure, for a Commission 
appointed in 1868 to inquire into the matter, 
reported that whereas the Act required the 


. registrar to accept for the purposes of registration 


nothing short of a spotless title—one going back 
without flaw or blemish for sixty years—the ordinary 
purchaser was content with twenty years, and put 
up with a far less perfect title; moreover, in its 
endeavour, by insisting on registration of every 
interest affecting the land, to make the register “ the 
mirror of the title,” the inevitable result was attained 
of much delay and great expense. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, to find that, when it was both 
easier and cheaper to sell under the old system than 
the new, there was no sudden rush of landowners 
to avail themselves of the new machinery. 

This was followed by another Act in 1875, usually 
known as Lord Cairns’s Act, repealing the previous 
one. It did not require the same strictness of 
proof of title before the registrar as did the earlier 
Act: registration was to be only of the fee simple, 
other interests being protected by a note upon the 
register. And, moreover, it introduced for the first 
time registration of titles other than indefeasible: a 
title, that is to say, if not clearly proved might be 
registered as qualified or possessory. The former 
may be disregarded as practically superfluous, the 
latter is important to any system of registration in 
this country. The possessory title thus introduced 
is merely a prima facie title, conferring no additional 
right whatever upon the registered owner and barring 
no previous claim, but ensuring that all future trans- 
actions shall take place through the medium of the 
register. At first, of course, production of the title- 
deeds will be necessary in each case, as hitherto, until 
such a period shall have elapsed, say twenty years, 
as will content an ordinary purchaser as proof of 
title, whereupon the possessory title becomes, to all 
intents and purposes, as useful as an indefeasible one. 
In the words of the Royal Commissioners of 1868— 


“It is as if a filter were placed athwart a muddy stream: the 
water above remains muddy, but below it is clear ; and when you 





clear from its source.” 


sight carefully designed to meet every one of the 


placed English landowners in the happy position of 
being able, of their own free will, to amend in a few 
years their own system of land transfer—for, once 
upon the register, the land could never come off ; 
yet, to our surprise, we again find a Committee 


reporting that, down to the last return, only forty- 
eight titles had been registered, of those but few 
were possessory, and that the Act of 1875 “may be 
considered to have become for all practical purposes 
a dead letter.” It is true that Lord Herschell, 
whose opinion on this subject is undoubtedly of the 
highest value, has spoken lately in somewhat hopeful 
tones of the present condition of the business of 
the Land Registry, but the single fact that Lord 
Herschell did so when himself introducing a Bill to 
make registration compulsory, sufficiently proves that 
while voluntary the system had proved abortive. 
The result is, therefore, that notwithstanding the 
almost unlimited expenditure of time and trouble on 
the subject, in spite of reports of numerous Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament and the 
appointment of about half a dozen Royal Commis- 
sions, registration of title to land in England, by the 
admission of its friends, practically spells failure, and 
the majority of people remain ignorant even of the 
existence of such a thing amongst them as an Office 
of Land Registry. 

On the other hand, if we turn to the Australian 
colonies, where, with some small amendments, the 
system of land registration is in force known as the 
Torrens system—so called after Sir R. Torrens, who 
is credited with its introduction in South Australia, 
whence it was speedily copied by the neighbouring 
colonies,—we find that from the moment practically 
of its inception it has proved an absolute and un- 
qualified success. The Torrens Act made registra- 
tion of title compulsory in case of Crown grants of 
land subsequent to the date of the Act, which in 
South Australia was 1858, and in New South Wales 
and the other Australian colonies about 1862, and 
voluntary in the case of land previously alienated by 
the Crown. Instead of the vast majority of land- 
owners holding themselves, as in England, severely 
aloof from the new registry, and clinging by pre- 
ference to their alternative system of conveyance by 
registered private deed, we learn from Sir R. Torrens 
himself that the advantages of registration were at 
once so clearly perceived that public opinion almost 
immediately enforced its general adoption, and in a 
very few years after the passing of the Act it 
became a rare occurrence for land to be sold without 
being on the register. In England the average 
registration has amounted to some eighteen titles 
per annum, representing an annual value of about 
£100,000; in New South Wales alone the register 
shows during the ten years 1883-1892 an average 
annual value of private property voluntarily placed 
upon the register—exclusive, of course, of Crown 
grant;s—of considerably over £1,100,000. This 
startling comparison of complete failure with 
signal success would seem to point either to very 
different conditions existing in the two countries, 
or to inherent differences in the working of the 
system. 

The two reasons generally advanced for failure 
in this country are the hostility of English solicitors 
and the intricacy of the title to English land. To 
deal with the latter first, it is said that the Australian 
title, depending as it does for its root upon an un- 
impeachable grant from the Crown, followed by an 
official survey, is a totally different thing from the 
complicated and often doubtful title to most land in 
England. This argument was insisted on by the 
Committee of 1879, and has been perhaps too readily 
accepted. If we look at the evidence before that 





get so far down the stream as never to have occasion to ascend 
above the filter, it is the same thing as though the stream were 


Now, the system described above appears at first 


objections urged against the earlier Act, and to have 


sitting in 1879 to investigate the whole matter, 
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Committee of Sir R. Torrens, who was himself 
Registrar of Titles in South Australia, we find that 
at any rate the grant was far enough back in point 
of time to allow very many of the titles in New 
South Wales, and especially Sydney, to kave become 
most difficult and complicated: that the official 
survey was so badly made as to prove a hindrance 
rather than a help; that a great deal of land in the 
Australian colonies was held under very defective 
titles ; and that, so far from the holders under these 
defective titles being averse to registration, it was 
precisely these men who were most anxious to 
register, inasmuch as they had most to gain by the 
exchange for a guaranteed title. So that, assuming 
that this additional intricacy of title really exists 
in England, it would seem that it should have told 
rather in favour of registration in this country than 
against it. 

The second reason, the hostility of solicitors as a 
profession, is that given by Lord Herschell. He 
explains that the non-success of registration in this 
country is due to the fact that the public are, in the 
main, in absolute ignorance of the system, and that 
the profession, in whose hands lies entirely the 
business of transfer of land, being opposed, con- 
scientiously bien entendu, to registration, do not 
adopt it on behalf of their clients, but complete 
every purchase in the ordinary way. That this 
opposition does exist cannot be denied, and is, in- 
deed, admitted. Solici.ors say that after a fair trial 
of the system they cannot advise their clients to 
adopt it. It is true that the evidence of solicitors 
themselves clearly points to a fear that some part, 
at least, of the work at present in their hands may 
pass into those of unqualified persons who are not 
subject to the same disciplinary control, if indeed 
it be not lost altogether. It does not, happily, be- 
come necessary to enter upon the invidious task of 
attempting to determine whether or no malpractices 
would result from such a change, or how far this 
lurking fear for their interest may account for the 
hostility shown by the profession. Our present 
purpose is to attempt to trace causes of failure 
present in England which are absent in Australia, 
and, unfortunately for this argument, we find on the 
clearest evidence that this hostility was at least 
equally strong in the colonies. Sir R. Torrens has 
said that registration in Australia has succeeded by 
sheer force of public opinion in the teeth of the 
opposition of the profession, who anticipated loss of 
business from it—as the event proved in that case, 
they were somewhat justified in so doing, for the 
same authority informs us that “the system was 
entire ruin to the whole profession.” 

The above are the two main reasons which have 
been urged. Many others have been solemnly ad- 
vanced, such as the absence of any power under the 
Act of 1875 to remove from the register a title once 
upon it—this clearly could not have been a reason of 
failure, since absence of the power would be no 
grievance unless it were required to be exercised, 
which would pro tanto imply failure—dislike of 
officialism, or of change at all, and even the English- 
man’s reverence for his own title-deeds. Ingenious 
as some of these may be, they are obviously in- 
adequate for their purpose. Doubtless the conditions 
under which land changes hands in England differ 
widely from those under which it takes place in 
the Australian colonies, where land has been the 
ordinary subject of speculation; but that difference 
simply means that under the pressure of mercantile 
necessity they have more quickly adopted the 
remedy. Neither diflerence of conditions, nor com- 
plexity of title, nor hostility of solicitors, overcome 
as it has to be in either case, at all adequately 
accounts for the vast difference between success on 
the one hand and failure on the other. In a con- 
cluding article we shall endeavour to trace this 
solely to the different spirit in which the details of 
application of what is for all important purposes the 
same system have been worked out at home and in 
Australia. 








THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 





HE New English Art Club has accomplished its 
mission, which was, I take it, to accustom the 
public to various novelties in artistic thinking, see- 
ing, and feeling. Each generation thinks and feels 
and sees differently from the generation which 
preceded it; the elder generation naturally re- 
pudiates the new wstheticism, and in speaking of 
it uses opprobrious epithets—ridiculous, grotesque, 
superficial, ugly. No one now maintains that these 
epithets were not misapplied in the instances of Degas, 
Monet, and Whistler. The controversy which Degas’s 
picture provoked in the Westminster three years 
ago could not be revived ; the editor would refuse to 
encourage it, and Mr. Crane and Mr. Richmond no 
doubt have begun to regret the unwisdom of their 
letters. Rossetti is as new as ever; Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones is as old-fashioned as a crinoline. I saw 
the “Chant d'Amour at the Fine Arts Society 
some months ago, and it seemed to me such a witless 
thing that I asked if it were a copy of the original 
picture. A little while is necessary; the opinion of 
the moment is of slight importance—sometimes it is 
right, more often it is wrong. 

The New English Art Club has accomplished its 
mission—it has accustomed the public to the art of 
Monet and Degas, and that of the Glasgow school. 
Nearly all the Glasgow school has, at one time or 
other, exhibited at the New English Art Club. Mr. 
Guthrie, Mr. Walton, and Mr. Lavery stand highest 
among living painters. Mr. Whistler and Mr. Watts 
have done their work. Mr. Orchardson is their 
one serious rival. No one living could paint a 
finer portrait than Mr. Guthrie's portrait of Mon- 
sieur H., now on exhibition in the New Gallery. 
Mr. Sargent owes something to the New English Art 
Club; some of his best portraits were exhibited there. 
Mr. George Clausen owes something, too; likewise 
Mr. Mark Fisher. But I am writing neither epitaph, 
dirge, nor funeral oration ; the New English Art Club 
still lives, and the present exhibition is full of charm- 
ing examples of modern painting. Perhaps for my 
own daily pleasure I should choose No. 61, “ A Ruined 
Castle,” by Mr. Fred Brown. Mr. Brown is Slade 
professor, and his picture is a little delight. To 
have painted anything so obviously beautiful as a 
ruined castle ten years ago would have been rank 
heresy. Castles and water-mills only found their 
way into young ladies’ sketch-books—only into the 
sketch-books of very uninformed young ladies. But 
even the obviously ugly is not immortal, its day is 
done, and the obviously beautiful is again fashion- 
able. The ruined castle is clearly going up in the 
world; and Mr. Brown has shown that to render it 
again attractive it is only necessary to see it with 
new eyes, and tell its beauty in a manner that is at 
once new and appropriate. Without a suspicion of 
arid parody, Mr. Brown has taken all that his nature 
might satisfactorily assimilate of Wilson's art. In- 
stead of the vague blue of evening with which Wilson 
bathed his landscapes, he has taken an opalescent tint, 
and with it achieved a very similar result. The pic- 
ture is as soft as a Wilson, and it sparkles like a 
Monet. Then I like very much a picture by Mr. Bux- 
ton Knight—a river with willows, and in the low- 
lying meadows some horses feeding. Time, morn- 
ing; an effect of sunlight breaking through the 
mist. The dreamy naturalism of this picture 
penetrates to the heart, and causes an exquisite 
thrill. There are faults—the sky is painty, and 
instead of foam there is some white paint in the 
river. Nevertheless, a charming picture to possess; 
and to be possessed is surely the mission of a 
picture. For its very rare beauty of tone I admire 
Mr. Walter Sickert's picture representing the gallery 
of a music-hall. I like it because of its beauty; it has 
beauty of tone, colour, and composition. I admire it 
for the fine battle the painter has fought against the 
stubborn difficulty of the subject. For to have 
discovered that architecture and to have fitted it 
into his canvas was no little feat—that grey space 
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of ceiling with its coloured panel, and that space of 
grey-blue beneath the gallery with just sufficient 
piiar to explain, are they not admirably balanced ? 
That pilaster, too, about which the boys crowd and 
cling keeps its place in the composition—the red 
paint with which it is decorated is low in tone and 
harmonious ; the shadow, too, that floats over the 
gold ornaments is in its right place: it is as trans- 
parent as a real shadow, and therefore redeems the 
vulgar painting and gilding. That which was hideous 
in reality is beautiful in the picture. The great 
mirror in which vague shadows are reflected, 
is it not a triumph? For to be vague without 
suspicion of weakness or incoherency is no easy 
matter; to draw the obscure and impalpable 
is as difficult in painting as in literature—more 
difficult. There are so many merits that I wonder 
why there is not sufficient room between the pilaster 
and the wall for the gallery boys; moreover, the 
boys are not indicated—they are blurred. The 
painter has striven to hide his weakness; and in 
place of faces we have but a beautiful brown tone. 
But the picture is a good one; for the deficiencies 
have been slurred over in a way that says much for 
Mr. Sickert's knowledge of his limitations. Among 
the other pictures I liked are 58, “ Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart,” by Mr. A. S. Hartrich; “ The Waterfall,” by 
Mr. Wilson Steer; “ Lowestoft Harbour,” by Mr. 
C. E. Holloway; “An Old Man and Child,” by 
Mr. Frederick Yates; the “ Val d'Aosta,” by Mr. H. H. 
Brabazon—a truly beautiful water-colour. I liked 
also Mr. Will Rothenstein’s portrait of Mr. A. C. Swin- 
burne. A pleasant hour can be spent in the New 
English Art Club; and many pictures will tempt the 
collector. G. M. 





THE DRAMA. 





‘“THE MANXMAN.’’ 


A RATHER notable discovery was made a few 
weeks ago by a contributor to the Sketch— 

the existence, namely, in London of an organised 
claque ; not a claque such as is familiar in Paris, 
frank, open, ingenuous, seated all together in front 
rows, applauding all together at a leader's signal, 
all in evening dress “and not ashamed”; but a 
secret, subtle, intellectual, diplomatic claque, dis- 
tributed in twos and threes throughout the 
theatre, really effectual decoys, pilots, bell-wethers 
to the rest of the audience. Such a claque, 
had it been present at the Shaftesbury on Monday 
evening, and been (by contract) evilly disposed, might 
have ensured complete failure for The Manxman. 
From start to finish the play ran on the borderland 
between the sublime (melodramatic sublimity, be it 
understood) and the ridiculous—only just on the 
right side of it. A dozen scoffers, dispersed in stalls 
and pit and gallery, studiously irreverent, might, ata 
dozen points at least, have led the bulk of the audience 
into unseemly and ill-timed mirth—the dummy 
baby. (she was real on her first appearance, and 
waved a fat little arm quite unmistakably) was 
especially dangerous in Acts II, and IV.; but, for- 
tunately for all concerned, these awkward moments 
were passed by in safety, marked only by a few un- 
heeded giggles, and the drama was fairly and safely 
launched “amid all the accustomed signs of success.” 
It may be assumed that readers of Tuk SPEAKER 
are acquainted with the general tenor of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novel. It is needless, therefore, to describe 
the characters in the play—Kate Cregeen (Miss 
Florence West), the pretty daughter of the landlord 
of “The Manx Fairy”; Philip Christian (Mr. Lewis 
Waller), the future Deemster, her lover, and the 
father of her child; Pete Quilliam (Mr. Cockburn— 
Wilson Barrett's part in the provinces), the simple, 
cheery, honest sailor (ber first sweetheart) who 
becomes her husband, and lavishes his affections upon 
the baby he imagines to be his own; Sir Edward 
Brookland, the governor, who looks to Philip as his 








successor; his niece, Cicely Cornwall, to whom he 
wishes to see Philip married; canting old Caesar 
Cregeen, Kate’s father; and Nancy, Kate's nurse, 
servant, and friend. 

The first Act (“‘Sulby Glen”) shows us the scene 
of Philip's temptation, the conflict between love and 
ambition, heart and brain; and we see how poor, 
desperate Kate woos her lover—first playfully, 
and with laughter, then with the intensity of pas- 
sion; how she wins—and loses. Act II. (“ Pete’s 
Cottage in Ramsey”’) takes place after the birth of 
Kate's child. Pete is the happiest, if most solicitous, 
of fathers, the tenderest of husbands. But to Kate 
his every word of endearment is astab. Philip comes. 
He has never seen her since her marriage, and learns 
from her lips now for the first time (the possibility 
of “consequences” seems never to have occurred to 
him!) that the child is his. Throwing prudence to 
the winds, he declares he will take Kate away from 
the wretched life which she is leading. He goes; 
she follows (to the subdued strains from the orchestra 
of “Home! Sweet Home!”’); and Pete is deserted. 

Act III. takes us to the Deemster’s house at 
Douglas. Philip and Kate have been living together 
for a month (during all which time, we learn, he 
has never kissed her). Pete, refusing to believe evil 
of his wife, is anxious to convince Philip likewise of 
her innocence, and comes with a letter, a palpable 
forgery, of course, which he says he has received 
from her and which he wants Philip to answer for 
him. Then follows a finely imagined scene (too long 
drawn-out, unfortunately) in which Pete dictates to 
Philip, who bas no option but to write them, a string 
of simple phrases, full of tenderness and love for 
Kate. Act IV. is in two scenes. In the first—Pete’s 
cottage again—Pete learns in one terrible moment 
the greatness of the wrong which has been done to 
him : that the child whom he loved so was another’s, 
that his dearest friend had betrayed him, that 
his wife’s whole existence with him had been a 
living lie. In the second—“*The Keep at Castle 
Rushen”’—Philip makes his atonement. He has 
been appointed Governor of the island (the curtain 
of Act IIL. fell upon his receipt of the official noti- 
fication), and the ceremony of installation is about 
to take place, when Kate appears. She is charged 
with attempted suicide. He cannot see her face. 
Taught sympathy by his own remorse, he speaks 
to her tenderly. Perhaps it was a man’s cruelty that 
had brought her to her crime? If so, let her point 
him out. The man, and not she, should be made to 
suffer. She looks round slowly, and Philip discovers 
that he has pronounced his own doom. He confesses 
to the people, and takes up his position at Kate’s side. 
Her fate and his, he exclaims, must lie with the man 
whom they have wronged. Pete, who had come thither 
with thoughts of a violent revenge, has been stilled 
by the tragedy of the scene. He will leave the 
island, he tells Kate, and will set out once again 
upon the sea. She has no words to answer him. 
And so it ends. 

It is curious that—despite the efforts that have 
been made by Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. Lewis 
Waller, from motives which are intelligible enough, 
to centre the interest of the drama, as played in 
London, in Philip Christian—Mr. Cockburn’s Pete 
Quilliam was undoubtedly the success of the evening. 
It was perhaps inevitable that this should be so. 
Even had the part been still further reduced, and 
Philip’s still further elaborated, Pete was bound to 
enlist the sympathies of that portion of the audience 
to which the drama would most appeal. It is 
essentially a “ Wilson Barrett part”; and Mr. Cock- 
burn, in so far as the special qualities required 
in it are concerned, is a double-distilled Wilson 
Barrett—a more masculine, bigger-limbed, stronger- 
lunged Wilson Barrett; jollier, too, and heartier, 
in the opening scenes—a Wilson Barrett, let 
us say, who might have been on a _ length- 
ened cruise with Lord “ Charlie” Beresford. In 
the more pathetic scenes he acted simply and with 
power, and on the whole he fully merited his applause. 
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Mr. Lewis Waller's performance of Philip—a more 
difficult, if less attractive, réle—was of a character 
which would have given considerable satisfaction to 


Mr. Hall Caine. Rossetti observed once (in a playful 
mood, some unkind person has suggested!) that Mr. 
Caine’s peculiar forte lay in the writing of “ fervid 
and impassioned prose”; and it is to his capacity 
for rendering “ fervid and impassioned prose” that 
Mr. Waller's leading position as an actor is largely 
due. One feels as one listens to his intense de- 
livery of Philip's speeches and soliloquies that 
he is, as it were, the histrionic counterpart of 
the rhetorical novelist from whose pen they 
come. But as for his acting!! There! my space 
is limited, and notes of exclamation express a lot. 
It would take another column to comment on 
all the points in which Mr. Waller sacrificed 
truth to effect throughout the play. As Kate, 
a part of exceptional difficulty (especially where that 
dummy baby was to the front), Miss Florence West 
acted well and thoughtfully, and, in the first Act, 
with singular grace and charm. Mr. Brookfield 
gave a capital sketch of Philip's cousin, the black- 
guard Ross. Miss Phillips was a spirited Nancy. 
Mr. Fernandez, wasted upon the réle of old Cesar 
Cregeen, startled one at moments by his physical 
resemblance to the GRAND OLD MAN. The soldiers 
in the final scene were too funny for words. Is it to 
them one should apply the facetious-looking remark 
printed at the bottom of the programme: “ Dooiney 
Vannin, lhiat myr hoilloo”? A translation of this 
might surely have been vouchsafed for the un- 


learned. F. W. W. 


THE SHAME OF CHRISTIAN 
CONSTANTINOPLE, November 16th, 1895. 

COULD fill your whole number with the horrible 

details of atrocities committed during the last 

two weeks, and yet they have but just begun to 
come in from reliable European witnesses. There 
has been nothing like this wholesale slaughter since 
the massacres which accompanied the Greek Revo- 
lution, seventy years ago; and now there is no 
revolution. Only in one place—the mountain fast- 
ness of Zesitoun in the Aleppo Vilayet—has there 
been any rising of the Armenians. European testi- 
mony proves that these massacres in the towns 
have been arranged carefully by order of the 
Government, and that no provocation has been 
offered by the Armenians. The official Turkish 
telegrams, published in the European papers, are 
simply lies. I cannot give details in this letter, but 
certain facts are so important that they must be 
made clear. 

We have first the massacre and plunder of the 
Armenians in the towns, such as Trebizond, Er- 
zeroum, Erzingan, Bitlis, Diarbekir, Arabkir, 
Malatia, Marash, Hadjin, Kharpoot, and several 
other important places. In all of these the officials 
and the regular troops have taken part. From 500 
to 5,000 men have been murdered in cold blood—in 
each place unarmed men—and their bodies mutilated 
in process of killing or afterwards. In all cases the 
shops have been plundered, and in many the houses 
also, with more or less of outrages on the women. 
All this slaughter seems to have taken place by 
specific orders from the Palace. The officials engaged 
in it have been rewarded. When officials have tried 
to save life, they have been punished. But in many 
eases individual Turks have done their best to 
protect and save individual Armenians. The 
killing has generally been done by Kurds, 
Lazes, Circassians, Turkish refugees from Bulgaria, 
and the soldiers—not by genuine Anatolian Turks. 
Within six weeks the heads of some 12,000 families 
have been killed, but the plunder has reduced a much 
greater number of families to absolute want and 
prospective death by starvation. It is certain that 


EUROPE. 


in the towns already devastated a hundred thousand 
Armenians are now in this condition. 








But these town massacres, which are the only 
ones heard of in Europe, are less horrible than the 
destruction of the village population over an area 
of 60,000 square miles—from the Black Sea to Persia 
and thence almost to the Mediterranean. This also 
was by order of the Palace, but the work was com- 
mitted to the Kurds, and once commenced has 
probably gone on without any control, and 
will stop only when the Armenian population 
is exterminated. From many of these villages no 
details will ever come. All the men have been 
killed, and the women and children carried off as 
slaves. There is no one left to tell the tale. But 
in many cases some have managed to escape, and 
are now drifting into the towns. In these hundreds of 
villages—many of them populous and flourishing— 
the number of killed is probably far greater than in 
the towns, but it will be months before an accurate 
estimate can be made either of the dead or of the 
starving refugees, who can do nothing to support 
life. The houses have been destroyed, all the 
cattle carried off, all the implements of agri- 
culture burned, everything of value stolen. But 
I think it will be found that the refugees will 
number at least a hundred thousand—making two 
hundred thousand men, women, and children who 
are now starving—and the massacres are still 
going on. 

And this is the end of the nineteenth century, an 
age which boasts of its philanthropy and the high 
development of its sensibilities, especially of the 
sentiment of pity. It is not a sudden outburst of 
fanaticism, but the execution of a deliberate plan 
which has been known to all the world for a year, 
and of which I have been writing to THE SPEAKER 
for three years. It is the work of a Government 
which owes its continued existence to England, and 
whose ruler was put on the throne by a body of 
conspirators, one of whom, as Sir Henry Elliot him- 
self tells us, was the English Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. The people who are suffering are under 
the protection of solemn treaties—made by the 
Great Powers—and of special treaties with England, 
and still the work of extermination has gone on 
unchecked until the Palace is drunk with blood, and 
no one ‘can foresee where this madness may lead. 
We may be the next victims. England, France, and 
Russia intervened a year ago. All the Powers, ten 
days ago, solemnly protested and threatened “the 
inevitable” if these massacres continued. They still 
continue, but no one has yet discovered what “the 
inevitable” may be. It has been held up before the 
Turks so many times during the past year that they 
are satisfied that it is nothing but a scarecrow. 
The only answer made thus far to the threat is the 
calling out of new troops, and the promise to appoint 
a commission of investigation. 

So far as I could learn yesterday the Ambassadors 
had no idea of what was to be done next and no 
clearer conception of “the inevitable” than the 
Sultan himself. To go on making threats and ex- 
changing Notes in the hope of frightening the Sultan 
is idiotic if it is serious, and criminal if it is done 
simply to hide the intention of doing nothing. I do 
not blame the Powers for acting cautiously or keep- 
ing their plans to themselves, if they have determined 
to settle this question. No one can realise the 
difficulties and dangers of armed intervention more 
than we do at Constantinople. If any mistakes are 
made, we shall be the first to suffer—for this is the 
place where the blow must be struck. Let them 
make every preparation and take every precaution, 
but let them strike so as to put an end once and for 
all to these massacres and the possibility of their 
recurrence. 

And these starving thousands ought not to be 
forgotten. For very shame, as well as for Christian 
charity, the people of England ought to give all that 
is needed to save these victims of their neglect from 
starvation. The winter isalready uponthem. They 
are already dying of cold and hunger, and what is to 
be done must be done quickly. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
CELTS IN POLITICS. 


Srr,—If a line be drawn on the map of Seotland between 
Forres and Dumfries, and a comparison made of the relative 
strength of the two political parties on either side, one cannot 
help being struck by the preponderance of Unionism on the side 
of the line on which the Celtie element is strongest. Inverness, 
West Perth, Argyle, Bute, Renfrew, Ayr, and Galloway are all 
ranged under the Unionist flag, while that part of Scotland 
which is most Teutonic, viz. the part which comprises the three 
Lothians and Berwickshire, is now, as it has always been, 
doggedly Radical. 

“T admit,” says Mr. Balfour, in his latest deliverance, “ that 
we who live in the East of Seotland cannot show the electoral 
triumphs which have distinguished the West in the late contest. 
You have, I believe, out of twenty-seven Western seats obtained 
for the Unionist party no less than twenty, while in Glasgow— 
the great metropolis of the West—you have a majority of 
members. We in the East can show no catalogue of similar 
triumphs.” 

To “ great metropolis of the West” Mr. Balfour might have 
added “ most Celtic city in Great Britain.” 

Does not all this form a somewhat curious commentary on 
the famous dietum of Lord Salisbury in which Celts were classed 
with Russians, Hindoos, and Hottentots as less fitted to be en- 
trusted with the franchise than people of Teutonic race ?— 
Faithfully yours, IF 

Glasgow, November 16th, 1895. aailio 


DOLOR OOGO. 
TFVHIRTEEN men by Ruan Shore, 
Dolor Oogo, Dolor Oogo— 
Drowned men since ‘eighty-four, 
Down in Dolor Oogo: 
On the cliff against the sky, 
Ailsa, wife of Malachi— 
That cold woman— 
Sits and knits eternally. 


By her silent husband's side 
—Dolor Oogo, Dolor Cogo— 
Stretch’d awake, she hears the tide 
Moan in Dolor Oogo: 
Till athwart the Easter gale 
Hark! the merry dead men hail— 
“Thou cold woman, 
Take the lantern from the nail!” 


Rising in ber ebilly sark 
—Doler Oogo, Dolor Oogo— 
Forth she fares by Laughin’ Pare, 
Out to Dolor Oogo: 
Kneeling there above the brink, 
Lets her long red tresses sink 
—That cold woman— 
For the sailor men to drink. 


Then the sailor men beneath 
—Dolor Oogo, Dolor Oogo— 
Take the ends between their teeth, 
Down in Dolor Oogo. 
“Lusty blood is this to quaff: 
(So the merry dead men laugh) 
O, cold woman, 
Hath thy man as good by half?” 


“ Drowned men by Ruan Shore 
—Dolor Oogo, Dolor Oogo— 
Lost aboard the Elsinore 
Down by Dolor Oogo— 
If the gulls behind the share 
Yesterday had called ‘ Beware, 
Thy cold woman!’ 
Paler now had been my hair.” 


“Socks I knit you each a pair 
—Dolor Oogo, Dolor Oogo— 
Half of yarn and half of hair, 
Over Dolor Oogo.” 
“ Dripping, dripping on the tide, 
What red dye thy hair hath dyed, 
Thou cold woman?” 
“Tt hath brushed upon his side.” 





Knitting with her double thread 
—Dolor Oogo, Dolor Oogo— 
Half of black and half of red— 
Over Dolor Oogo, 
On the cliff against the sky, 
Ailsa, wife of Malachi, 
Wipes her hands incessantly. 


Q. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





LATIN LITERATURE. 


4 ig “dead languages” are surely making a good 

fight for their lives. Their hold on the terri- 
tory which for three hundred years was regarded 
as specially their own may be weakened; Oxford 
men may have ceased to read Horace, as being a 
difficult book which does not pay in “ Mods.”; the 
various branches of learning comprehensively known 
as “Stinks” may score every term a fresh success 
over “compulsory Greek”; an apt Latin quotation 
may have ceased to delight the House of Commons; 
but clearly there are still a good many people 
in this country who will not be content without 
knowing something of the tongues in which the 
men spoke and wrote who have moulded the polities, 
literature, and taste of modern Europe, and indeed 
on most of those subjects have left little for their 
successors to do but resay, rather less well, what they 
had said already. 

Thus the older learning, which was the new, has 
foundarefuge. Hcece convertimur ad gentes. Super- 
cilious (and superficial) magazine writers may say 
what they please about “ University Extension,” but 
the flair of the experienced publisher is a truer 
indication of the lines on which that movement is 
working. We may depend upon it that, if there 
were not a demand for a really scholarly and stimu- 
lating survey of Latin literature, Mr. Murray would 
not have invited Mr. MacKail to write such a book 
as that which he has.contributed to the series of 
“ University Extension Manuals.” It isof nogreat bulk 
—perhaps 80,000 words in all—but in that space Mr. 
MacKail takes us through the literature of old Rome 
(“Latin Literature” is perhaps a slight misnomer 
for a book which does not include Augustine, or 
Gregory of Tours, or Pau! the Deacon, or Petrarch) 
with the easy and inspiriting pace of a guide who 
knows and loves the country through which he has 
tolead. We do not suppose that he has really read 
through even the whole of Cicero’s works, let alone 
those of St. Cyprian or Prudentius; but he has 
obviously sampled most of them, while he knows the 
masterpieces, to use a colloquialism, like the inside of 
his pocket. 

But mere learning would not suffice to produce a 
book of this kind—a book which, to parody one of 
the latest flowers of old Latin literature, is calcu- 
lated to 


Make him read now who never read before, 
And him who used to read, now read once more— 


or we might be satisfied with the preface to Weber's 
“Corpus Poetarum Latinorum.” Mr. MacKail’s ac- 
quaintance with the best that has been written is 
not limited to Latin. He is as well qualified as any 
man to enforce the truth that the unity of literature 
is at least as real a thing as the unity of history. 
To him Propertius is not interesting merely as an 
author more difficult to construe and less particular 
about his pentameters than Ovid, or even as an 
isolated writer of some lovely verse. He sees in his 
early work “ the first appearance in literature of the 
neurotic young man, who reappeared last century in 
Rousseau’s ‘Confessions’ and Goethe’s ‘Werther, and 
who has dominated a whole side of French literature 
since Alfred de Musset.””. Whether this be right or 
wrong—and we see no reason to suppose it wrong 
in this particular instance—it clearly represents the 
way in which ancient authors will have to be looked 
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at and written about in future, if they are to main- 
tain their hold over modern readers. “They're 
human as you are—you treat 'em as sich.” It need 
not in any way interfere with “pure scholarship.” 
On the contrary, it has often seemed to us that 
many difficulties of reading or rendering might be 
cleared up by the aid of a little knowledge of general 
literature and human nature. And it is just in this 
that the Germans are apt to be deficient. 


And now, what is this Latin, anyway? as a 
Transatlantic opponent might put it. Why should 
any of us trouble ourselves to read orators and 
poets, historians and play-writers, good as they may 
be, who wrote twenty centuries ago—at all events, 
till we have mastered our own Shakespeares, Miltons, 
Burkes, Gibbons? Well, for one reason, because it 
is always profitable to look to the rock whence we 
have been hewn, the hole of the pit whence we have 
been digged: and it may be safely said that if 
Terence, V':~.\', Cicero, Tacitus had been lost, the 
works of th:-« great men—greater, some of them, 
than their forerunners—would at least have been 
other than they are. But, besides this, the training 
in accuracy of thought and economy of expression, 
in knowing exactly what you mean to say and how 
to make others understand your meaning in the 
fewest words, is not to be despised; and this Latin 
gives in a degree to which among modern languages 
French alone approaches, and only approaches. 
Greek, by its vast store of particles and greater 
number of inflections, may perhaps be able to ex- 
press even finer shades of thought; but there is 
something heroic about the very parsimony of Latin. 
“It is a poor language that cannot get on without 
pev and 8,” said the late Professor Munro to one 
who was (as he thought) over-praising Greek in his 
presence. 


How did it strike the men to whom, though they 
knew it not, the extinction of Latin as a living 
literary speech was most of all due; the men to 
whom it was still alive, so alive that they felt it 
needful to apologise for using the language of their 
own daily life in any but their lighter work ? When 
Dante and his contemporaries wished to express the 
height of clearness, precision, facility, not only in 
language but in operations of the mind, or actions of 
everyday life, the word they used was “latin.” It 
seems to have been nearly equivalent to the good 
old English word (which the South has forgotten, 
and the North can only use when Her Majesty's 
Inspector is not by) “gain.” “ Now that I know who 
you are,” says the poet to a friend, met in the 
glory of Paradise, “I find it more latin to 
recall your face.” “He was latin in granting 
audience, and got through business quickly,” says 
a historian of a recently deceased Pope. “ Latin,” 
says Dante again, “is eternal and incorruptible; 
the vulgar tongue changeable and corruptible, 
capable of modification to suit any craftsman in it.” 
Curious; even his feeling for what may be called 
the physiology of language did not enable him to 
see that it obeys, no less than our own bodies, the 
law which makes life dependent on, one may say 
synonymous with, unending change; or that it was 
just this same capacity, within limits, of adaptation 
which had so long kept Latin alive. 


Looking back from our present position, we can 
see that Latin had itslimitations. It was a business- 
like language, the language of men of action. Cicero's 
marvellous command over it did indeed enable him 
“to reproduce a whole series of Greek philosophical 
treatises, in a style which, for flexibility and grace, 
recalls the Greek of the best period” (perhaps this 
is going rather too far) ; but Cicero's literary progeny 
in this kind are to be sought, as Mr. MacKail again 
says, among the Fathers and the Schoolmen, whose 
Latin after all is Cicero's with a big difference. The 
contemplative style did not “catch on” in Rome. 
Nor again is Latin good for anecdotes, as may be 
expected from a language which cannot say “ Once 
upon atime.” The great anecdote-monger, Valerius 











Maximus—beloved in the Middle Ages, but hardly 
readable to us, though he is our authority for many 
of the “moral instances” from ancient life which 
were perhaps more popular a generation or two ago 
than they are now—probably owes a good deal of 
his “turgid and involved style” to the lack of any 
convenient introductory phrase. 


Yet Latin is not always on the high horse. It 
was a great piece of good fortune that preserved 
Cicero’s letters; a still greater that preserved those 
of some of Cicero's correspondents. The same may 
be said in regard to Pliny. Cicero and Pliny were 
charming letter-writers, but both were men of 
letters, and both obviously saw that (as it was put 
by another man of letters, whom we still lament) 
“there might be a book in them.” But we may be 
pretty sure that no such idea ever occurred either to 
Cicero’s free-and-easy young friend, M. Caelius 
Rufus, or to the business-like master of the some- 
what fidgety and sentimental Pliny, the Emperor 
Trajan ; so we not only have the perennial joy of 
seeing Cicero gently chaffed, and Pliny mildly 
snubbed, but we know that vrapulare was as good 
Latin slang for the defeat of an army as “to be 
whipped” is good American, and that the master of 
the world was not above expressing an opinion as to 
the proper treatment of a stinking drain in a remote 
provincial town. Latin is a pretty universal lan- 
guage after all. A. J.B. 


REVIEWS. 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 
London: William Black- 


“ SHIRLEY ” 


Tue TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 
wood & Sons. 


VER since a happy hour in the year 1867, when 

"4 we acquired for the substantial sum of three 
shillings at a second-hand book-shop “A Cam- 
paigner at Home,” we have counted ourselves a 
lover of Shirley. A previous owner of the volume 
by means of a pencilled note imparted to us the 
information that the author was the son of Sheriff 
Skelton, of Peterhead—but it was no concern of 
ours whose son he was. No better book for a young 
fellow all agog to read could well have been picked 
up at a bookstall than “A Campaigner at Home.” 
Better essays you might find; profounder judg- 
ments ; less prejudiced opinions; a more finished 
style; but not easily writing so suited for the times 
—so provocative of a bookish appetite, so pleasantly 
reminiscent of the essayist’s own reading, or so cal- 
culated to make a boy determined to look to books 
for delight and joy. He was the first of our elders who 
sent us to Browning, brushing hastily and triumph- 
antly aside the then widely-spread libels that the 
author of “Men and Women” and “ Dramatis 
Persone” was wholly unintelligible; that no 
music was to be found in “ Paracelsus”; no 
pathos in “The Blot on the Seutcheon”; no dra- 
matic movement in “ Luria.” Many days had not 
passed before two dark-hued and two green-coloured 
volumes, entitled respectively the “ Poems of Robert 
Browning” (1849) and “ Men and Women” (1855), 
kept the “Campaigner” company on our shelves. 
And there they have remained ever since—com- 
panions in many a mirthful hour, friends also in times 
of trouble; and such times needs must there have 
been, for are we not writing of seven-and-twenty 
years ago? Critics not a few have tried their hands 
on Browning since the days of Shirley—but we know 
no one who by the aid of the poet’s own voice—that 
is by quotations, most varied, most excellent, most 
fascinating—better did a critic’s true work than he. 
Anyhow, our gratitude abides. 

Nor do we forget the papers on Cavour and 
Charles James Napier—how excellent, how ani- 
mating they were; and then smacking more of the 
time, the fancy sketch of young Horace Lovelace 
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with his quotations from Ruskin and De Quincey, 
and his poem (attributed to an American poet) 
beginning— 
There's Kate with a cheek like a cherry, 
And the bountiful lips of our Jess, 
And the wicked blue eyes of dear Cissy, 
And little Nell’s lavish caress. 


But it is high time we put the “Campaigner” back 
in his place and took down the next volume, 
“Thalatta, or the Great Commoner: a Political 
Romance,” with its quotation on its title-page from 
* Paracelsus ”’ 

Oh, emptiness of fame ! 

Oh, Persie Zoroaster, lord of stars ! 


We have no doubt Mr. Froude was right in saying 
to the author, “ It is so charming, and it might be so 
much more charming.” So it might; but it is a 
romance all the same, full of atmosphere and con- 
versation. As for the political hero, Mr. Mowbray, 
he is but dimly adumbrated as a kind of cross 
between Canning and Disraeli; but when he is out 
of the way—and he is not often in it—the reader 
gets along very well, and all through the book there 
is a delicious hum of poetry. Shirley's other books 
—* Nugve Critica,” “ Essays in Romance,” etc.—have 
all a place in our regard, but the halo hangs over 
the first two; and who can, or would if he could, 
dissipate the halo of youth? In his latest volume— 
the one now before us—Shirley himself tells how 
“one of the most capable members of the Unionist 
Administration” had written to him to say that 
“many years ago my heart was charmed and my 
ambition stirred and quickened by Thalatta.” The 
tribute of this estimable middle-aged youth, who 
surely deserved a better fate than Shirley reports to 
have befallen him, seems to have given Shirley 
pleasure—so, it may be, he shares our own pre- 
ferences, and possibly for the same sort of reason. 

The “ Table-Talk of Shirley” is not a book happy 
in its title. It does not contain a fragment of 
Shirley’s Table-Talk. The first chapter, entitled 
“Mainly about the Prologue,” is very poor stuff 
indeed. How glad we are “A Campaigner at 
Home” began in no such style. We were impatient 
in those days, horridly impatient, and would have 
proceeded no further, to our own great detriment. 
Years have taught us to judge no book by its first 
chapter, and as soon as Shirley turns to his real pur- 
pose we find our old friend once more by our side, 
telling us about Thackeray, Rossetti, Froude, Dis- 
raeli, Huxley, and others. Especially glad were we 
to read about Baynes. There are many pens busy 
with great names, and we own to an almost pas- 
sionate affection for hearing about great men and 
good men who are not (though they well might have 
been) great names also. We hate the conception of 
this Britain of ours as a place solely inhabited by 
roaring lions, who go prowling about showing their 
teeth at each other. We like to hear of the men 
who did the week-day work of the world; and that, 
perhaps, is one reason why we so much love 
“ Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes and Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Century,” in seventeen stout 
volumes, and hardly a great name in any one of 
them. Shirley's tribute to his friend Baynes is not 
only sincere and beautiful but interesting also. 

Mr. Froude’s letters are, from the bookseller’s 
point of view, the mosé valuable part of the volume; 
and delightful letters they are. There was some- 
thing just a little sinister in Mr. Froude’s face, and 
as a writer he is perhaps more brilliant than 
attractive; but of his genius, his insight, and his 
friendliness to his friends there happily can be no 
doubt. Men loved Froude, and therefore he was 
lovable. Shirley has not very much to say about 
Disraeli. He refers dubiously to Lord Rowton’s 
reminiscences. We should be glad to believe that 
his lordship has made any progress in putting these 
together. It is easier to make your horse a consul 
than an author. There seems a disposition abroad 
to believe that Lord Beaconsfield has a great future 





before him as a national hero. We do not believe 
it. He had a great chance, and he did nothing with 
it. He had his foot on the aristocracy of this 
country, an aristocracy to which he at all events 
owed neither reverence nor gratitude,and he left them 
just where and as he found them. He understood 
Ireland, and he did nothing for Ireland; and that 
Eastern question which he of all men might be sup- 
posed to have solved still remains the problem of 
the future. Heroes are sometimes interesting, and 
Disraeli was always interesting; but to be interest- 
ing is not to be a hero. Heroes do things—what did 
Disraeli ever do ? 

Shirley is a little hard on Scott in one place for 
his land-hunger. The criticism is just, but when we 
have to deal with literary men and men of genius it 
is so unusual to have to find so small a fault that we 
think it might just as well have been overlooked 
altogether. Scott's faults are—to us, at all events— 
swallowed up in the broad bosom of his exceeding 
great goodness. Shirley speaks (p. 114) of the un- 
solved problem of Scott’s life—‘he was at once a 
wizard and a country gentleman”; “the evidence 
that goes to show that the Laird of Abbotsford 
could not have written the Waverley Novels is 
absolutely overwhelming, and we are driven to say 
with Tertullian and Sir Thomas Browne—certum est 
quia impossibile est.” We own to not liking this 
kind of reasoning at all, We have always rejoiced 
in the knowledge that the author of “The Anti- 
quary,” and “Guy Mannering,” and “St. Ronan’s 
Well,” to say nothing of the “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ” and “ Marmion,” was from the very top of 
his conical head to the sole of his honest foot a 
great man of letters wholly free from all the vices 
of his pen-driving brethren. This to us has been 
not so much a matter of wonderment as of joy, and 
we do not like our beloved Shirley coming whisper- 
ing in our ear that it is a mystery. Scott was a 
country gentleman and a great author, and he knew 
how to behave himself in both capacities, and there 
ought not to be any mystery or difficulty about it. 
The few letters from Mr. Huxley printed by Shirley 
are most agreeable, and quite make one hope that 
the late President of the Royal Society will prove to 
belong to one of that tiny band who can force you 
to listen to their letters. We commend the so-called 
“Table-Talk of Shirley” to all lovers of letters and 
good fellows. 


TURGOT. 


Tue Lire AnD Writincs or Turcot. By W. Walker 
Stephens. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


A CANDIDATE for an Oxford Fellowship once spoke 
in his essay of “the godlike Turgot.” The ex- 
aminers laughed. To most of us the epithet will 
certainly appear overstrained. But the error 
arose from those limitations in the conception of 
Deity which are natural in a student of Bentham, 
rather than from any exaggeration of the merits of 
the victim of Marie Antoinette. Turgot had no 
resemblance either to the deities of the Greeks or 
to the Biblical presentations of the Divine. But, 
given a utilitarian god, Turgot was his prophet. 
According to his lights he was a perfect man. Even 
the word “ man” seems scarcely in place, for he was 
too uninterestingly unhuman to be a mere man. 
His sense of rectitude, his disregard of personal 
consequences, his lofty patronage, if not of 
Church and State at least of curé and queen, the 
perfect self-satisfaction with which he reduced all 
politics and religion to first principles—the simplest 
of first principles—are, to those of us who grope in 
outer darkness, quite astounding. He had a detach- 
ment from those exaggerated enthusiasms for 
democracy and patriotism which have warped the 
nineteenth century, and a contempt for the ex- 
travagance and waste of time incidental to dinners 
and other social intercourse. Though he had no 
very definite unbelief, he never felt the need of any 
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elaborate religion, and at the same time deprecated 
the impropriety of Mme. de Chatelet’s commentary 
on the Scriptures. He was such a fanatic for Free 
Trade that he wished, as Minister of Marine, to 
build the ships of France in Sweden, with a delight- 
ful iack of provision for such accidents as wars, 
and that he told the Duke of Orleans that if he put 
up a market-house he must not collect any dues 
there, with a charming forgetfulness that on those 
conditions no one would be likely to erect markets. 
He was such a stickler for equality that, at a time 
when it was essential for his greater reforms that 
he should disarm the hostility of the Court, he 
issued an order that the collectors of octroi at Paris 
were to stop the carriages of the queen and the 
princes of the blood as they drove in from Versailles 
and examine the valises. In a word, he was the 
most virtuous of bureaucrats, the most impossible of 
politicians. And that is not unlike some people’s 
notion of the Deity. 

Mr. Walker Stephens has done a great service 
in giving English readers not, perhaps, a critical 
estimate of Turgot, but the materials for criticism. 
For some reason which we have never quite under- 
stood, Turgot has been written down as the most 
English of French statesmen. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he was a free-trader, perhaps because he had 
picked up a few Whiggish catch-phrases, such as 
“well-timed reform to avert revolution.” Perhaps 
it was because he lacked the lighter graces of his 
fellow countrymen, and treated them all in the 
spirit of a Blue-book. Official life, especially in 
India, may have produced Englishmen something 
like Turgot, but no one of the rulers of France had 
less of the power of adapting means to ends, of 
compromising, of carrying out practicable reforms 
in a practical way, which are the glory of English 
statesmanship. Fancy Walpole in his place! He 
would have humoured Marie Antoinette as he 
humoured Caroline. He would have shown a little 
less probity and more patience. He would have 
allowed a little money to be wasted in diamonds if 
he could thereby have obtained the strength to 
consolidate the debt and abolish the He 
would have produced fewer State papers and more 
results. The least English thing a man can do is 
to carry out English ideas in a hurry. There was 
nothing in the financial situation of France so abso- 
lutely desperate as to justify the hurry, and the 
social and political and economic difficulties which 
produced the Revolution were rather increased than 
removed by the physiocratic theorist. His best 
excuse was the personal one: “in our family we die 
of gout at fifty.” It was a great pity for Turgot 
that he should have these forebodings; it was also a 
great pity for France. 

Of course his training was unfortunate. He 
came of the noblesse of the robe, the least sympa- 
thetic of nobilities. He was brought up for the 
Church: for one who is not to be a Churchman 
the least satisfactory of educations. He took to 
Political Economy in its most deductive form at an 
early age, before he had come into actual contact 
with the world. We must not forget that though 
Free Trade is a good thing, it came historically of a 
bad father. It was the development of those ideas of 
the physiocrats which were about as foolish as those of 
Mr. Henry George. Turgot learnt one good thing from 
his studies in Political Economy and many bad. He 
was pitchforked into government, as the younger 
Pitt was into Parliament. What a power of good— 
to use the Irish phrase—it would have done both of 
them to serve for a while as cornets in the Blues! 

Under the circumstances, it must be taken as a 
proof that he was a man of great talent that he 
really did some thirgs well. His best work was 
done as Intendant of Limoisin. The philosophic 
bureaucrat always is best on a small scale. He 
abolished the corvée without producing any new 
injustice. He enlisted the influence of the parish 
priests in the work of the State. He removed some 


corvée. 





His methods of famine relief were carefully thought 
out. He took a sensible course in dealing with the 
landlords. The rents of the metayers were payable 
in grain or its equivalent in money according to the 
market price of the day. During a season of scarcity 
the rents became impossible. Turgot found an old 
law which allowed the Parliament of Bordeaux to 
“ordain as required by local circumstances.” He 
accordingly got a decree passed fixing the rents for 
1770 according to the price of 1769. He dealt wisely 
also with a little commercial crisis in Angouléme. 
We count these actual achievements as more to his 
credit than the numerous suggestions of far-away 
reforms which are to be found in his official reports. 
Frenchmen have always been fertile in suggestions. 
Nor can one fairly overlook the fact that he did 
little or nothing to encourage local self-government 
in his intendancy. Of course, the local people were 
very stupid. Judged from the standpoint of the 
civil servant, they always are. 
Mr. Stephens treats the period of the Comptroller- 
Generalship less satisfactorily than that of the In- 
tendancy. He shows clearly enough the difficulties 
which surrounded his hero. Turgot was a man of 
forty-seven, in poor health. He had the kind of family 
backing which was strong enough to procure him 
promotion, but not wide enough to enable him to 
hold his own in an independent course. He had to 
deal with a stupid king; a frivolous queen, who was 
extravagant, untruthful, and inexperienced ; a Prime 
Minister who had, it is true, been exiled for an epi- 
gram on the Pompadour, but who had more sense 
of humour than love of morality; and other colleagues 
who, except Malesherbes, were the mere placemen of 
an autocracy. The privileged nobles and the farmers- 
general were ready to oppose every reform. Turgot 
could perhaps have done something by playing off 
one jealousy against another. But Mr. Stephens 
scarcely points out that his plan was to go full tilt 
against the whole of them. In his very first letter 
he lectures the king about the queen. “I shall have 
to struggle even against the natural goodness and 
generosity of your Majesty, and of the persons who 
are most dear to you.” M. Léon Say notices that 
in the original draft he had written after ‘‘Majesté”’ 
“et dela,” but had scratched out “de la” and written 
“ des personnes.” The meaning was still clear enough. 
Of course some of his reforms, especially the merely 
administrative changes, were timely and excellent. 
Free Trade in grain was necessary and useful, but it 
may be doubted whether he might not wisely have 
provided against the facilities which, at a time when 
transit was difficult, the new law gave to big specula- 
tions in wheat. It is all very well to say that “ fore- 
stalling” will bring its own remedy if economic laws 
get fair play. While the economic laws had not yet 
shown the futility of human ingenuity, speculators 
so Faised the price of corn that there were bread 
riots, which it took an army corps to put down. The 
edict for abolishing the corvée was admirable in its 
intention, but it ought to have been preceded by a 
measure of local government, which would have 
lessened the strain on the central power. The 
jurandes edict was, in the way it was promulgated, 
a mere blunder. Trade guilds were no doubt a sur- 
vival from an earlier economic age which might 
wisely be abolished. But it was necessary to move 
warily, and to compensate individuals who were in- 
jured, if the change was not to produce friction and 
even suffering. Todeciare that neither workmen nor 
employers might form any trade association was the 
midsummer madness of physiocracy. As the result 
of his impatience Turgot really left nothing behind 
him. He attempted to carry out reforms in a re- 
volutionary way—that is to say, not by bloodshed 
(which may or may not accompany revolutions), but 
by sudden change— without regard to existing facts. 
The reformer who tries to walk those paths must 
have either an army or a mob behind him. Turgot 
had neither. He attempted the impossible with the 
most benevolent intentions. Is there much merit in 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY. 


A CRITICAL AND ExXxeGetTican COMMENTARY ON THE 
EPISTLE TO THE Romans. By the Rev. William 
Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; and the 
Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, B.D., Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, Edinburgh: T. & J. Clark. 


Tuis book is a fine example of full, accurate, and 
careful scholarship, with a unity of character and a 
uniformity of style and literary quality such as a 
dual authorship has seldom achieved. We may 
think it possible to discover by minute analysis here 
the imprint of the younger scholar, and there the 
judicial mind of the elder; for some notes and 
certain paragraphs appear to us to have a colour- 
ing and an emphasis, especially as regards certain 
obscure or even only inferential elements in the 
Apostle’s thought, which we can hardly conceive 
they owe to the Lady Margaret Professor. But the 
two authors have worked so well together that the 
book, taken as a whole, seems as if it had been 
shaped by a single hand, and we can cordially 
welcome it as a work which exhibits the best 
qualities of Eaglish schclarship. 

The Epistle to the Romans is indeed a difficult 
book for any scholar to handle, for it needs in 
order to its interpretation so much more than 
scholarship. It is a book with all the potencies of 
a living thing. It is so massive and many-sided, 
touches so many questions, raises so many prob- 
lems; it is so laden with ancient and living con- 
troversies, and is by them at once so illuminated 
and obscured; it is so full of phrases that have 
been and still are the battlegrounds of Churches, 
theologies, and theologians, that no man can study 
it face to face with the sort of mental detach- 
ment which the classical scholar is more able 
to praise than to cultivate; and even did nothing 
else hinder, the Epistle itself would not suffer this 
state of mind, so deeply does it move the man who 
honestly attempts to get at its secret. It acts as if 
it were the permanent incarnation of its author's 
spirit, with the same power he possessed to compel 
attention, inspire love, or awaken hate. It is a 
classic of the rarest kind—the kind that owes its 
immortality not to perfection of form (for if im- 
perfection of form could have condemned to death 
it would not have been alive to-day), but to actuality 
of matter and to the invincible sincerity of the mind 
within it, which is like a soul unable to taste death 
because so intent on finding the vision of God and on 
revealing the mystery of life. And it is remarkable 
how constant its power has been, and how creatively 
it has acted upon Christian thought not on one point 
only but on many points andin all periods. Without 
it we never could have had the theology of Augustine, 
with its large ideas—which were, indeed, not always 
guardedly or graciously expressed—as to the unity 
of the race, with its common sin in Adam and its re- 
creation by grace intoa higher unity through the com- 
mon righteousness in Christ. Without the seventh 
and the eighth chapters medi:eval mysticism would 
have been without its abhorrence of the sensuous and 
sinful self and its passion for absorption into the 
victorious love, where self perished because God was 
all in all. Without “the righteousness of God by 
faith” of the first and third chapters, Luther would 
never have found the belief which created the 
Reformation and became to him the article of a 
standing or falling Church. Without the eighth 
and ninth chapters, Calvin could not have formulated 
his doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of God, and 
unconditional election would have had no apology 
from Scripture. In this book divines have found 
proofs of the most contradictory positions. One of 
its phrases may be said to have suggested to Anselm 
the theory as to atonement of the Cur Deus Homo, 
while it was in an exposition of the Epistle that 
Abelard developed his opposing doctrine. By means 
of one exposition Gomarus defended the Calvinistic 








decrees of Dort, and by means of another Episcopius 
vindicated the Remonstrant antitheses. The Roman 
Catholic has used its doctrine of concupiscence to 
justify asceticism, while the Lutheran has used its 
doctrine of grace to discredit every theory which 
attributed saving merit to good works. And once the 
possibilities of proof from the Epistle of the strongest 
theological antinomies had been exhausted, this 
century discovered in it the most dissimilar solutions 
of critical problems, and the consequent discussions 
made this evident—that its historical is hardly less 
than its doctrinal significance. The book has so 
varied a history because so variously rich in con- 
tents; it is like Nature, stimulating to the intellect 
by being at once so accessible and so inexhaustible; 
it has so many sides, and turns out so many faces, 
that minds master it but in part, yet mistake the 
part they have mastered for the whole. 

To write a commentary worthy of such an Epistle 
were, indeed, a rare and exceptional feat, implying 
an attitude and tension of mind akin to the Apostle’s 
own. The present time is hardly favourable to the 
production of such a commentary; but our authors 
have achieved a considerable success. Their work 
has, on the whole, the defects of its qualities—it is 
too modern; has too much of our eclectic and co- 
ordinative temper; it goes too far in the direction 
of softening the antitheses which were of the very 
essence of the Apostle’s thought, and not the mere 
accidents of the time or the occasion. The criticism 
is more satisfactory than the exegesis; more justice 
has been done to the philology than the theology of 
the Epistle. The sketch of “Rome in AD, 58” is 
admirable. The section dealing with the Roman 
Church is also excellent; particularly happy is the 
analysis of the names in Chapter XVI. in their 
bearing both on the origin and composition of that 
Church. The authors reject, of course, the tradition 
that makes Peter its founder, and hold it as “ highly 
improbable that he had visited Rome when St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle’’; but they say that a visit later, 
“and his death there at some uncertain date, seem 
to us, if not removed beyond all possibility of doubt, 
yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history.” Hardly so; it is easier to explain the 
rise of the tradition than to reconcile its truth with 
the absence of all contemporary and, as we may call 
it, sub-contemporary evidence. This section and the 
next, dealing with the occasion and purpose of the 
Epistle, offer an admirabie solution of a once vexed 
question, and show how far we have advanced beyond 
the polemical criticism of Baur. The Church was a 
mixed community, not exclusively either Jewish or 
Gentile, but composed of members belonging to both 
races, though the predominating character was rather 
Gentile than Jewish. And the Epistle is neither 
polemical nor apologetic, but expository and didactic : 
a substitute, as it were, for Paul's personal presence 
—a letter instead of a speech. And the letter is 
a marvellous document; it is an exposition to the 
Church in the imperial city of a religion older, more 
universal, and more august than Rome. Few things 
are more fitted to touch the imagination than this 
Epistle historically read. On the one side stands the 
Man whom Renan described as an “ ugly little Jew” ; 
on the other side, the Eternal City which he desires 
to visit that he might preach in it his gospel, and 
which was at once the seat of empire and the home 
of the obscure people he called “ saints,” * beloved 
of God.” Between Paul and Cesar, the Empire and 
the religion, the contrast was almost infinite; only 
twenty-five years before Christ had been crucified, 
leaving none to remember him save a handful of 
inarticulate Jews; and here is what we may call, in 
harmony with a current sense of the word, the pro- 
gramme of a new and universal religion, which has 
crystallised round his name, addressed to Rome, and 
forcing its imperial power to look mean beside this 
higher Majesty. The relations into which the 
Apostle’s thought has worked this new religion, so 
recent and so base in origin, are indeed extraordinary. 
It is bound in organic connection with the God 
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revealed in Nature and speaking in conscience ; 
it stands in antithesis to all idolatry, in historical 
sequence to the monotheism which had lived in 
Judea ; it involves the unity and continuity of man ; 
it comes as a cure of all the evil he does and all the 
miseries he suffers ; it builds the history of the race 
into order, shows the purpose which runs through it 
and the end toward which it is tending; and it 
does all this in order that it may create higher 
morals, purer conduct, a sweeter society among 
men. The Epistle that unfolds all this deserves, 
indeed, to be called a marvellous document, and 
ought to be studied in the moment of creation, amid 
all its surroundings and circumstances; and then in 
the light of its own history, the things it has 
achieved or caused to be achieved. If any work 
ever written by man can claim to be inspired, it is 
surely the book of which these things can be said. 
We have already said that we are less satisfied 
with the exegesis and theology than with the 
criticism. We may express our feeling thus: The 
exegesis reflects our questions more than those of 
the Apostle ; its atmosphere is contemporary rather 
than historical and Pauline. We feel this most in 
the notes which deal with the fundamental and 
characteristic ideas of the Epistle; they have not 
been read sufficiently from within, as it were, 
against the background and in the atmosphere of 
the Apostle’s own mind, as well as through his 
personal history and experience. This defect is 
most apparent in the interpretation of such cardinal 
terms and phrasesas éi«atos, dixacocvvn Ocod €x ricTews, 
dixaiwou, duapria, ete. Exegetical reasons seem to 
us to require that the ambiguous phrase o dixatos €x 
miotews Sjoerac should be rendered, “ The righteous 
by faith shall live.” Unless so understood, its place 
in the Epistle has no significance; but so under- 
stood, it fulfils the function of text or thesis for 
the whole Epistle. It, then, means a man whose 
righteousness is not “ based on faith,” but has at 
once its source and condition in faith, Paul using 
alternatively both é« and é:a rictews. We think, too, 
that the phrase dé:caiocivn Ocod means, when qualified 
by €« vricrews, much more than “the righteousness 
of God Himself,” not simply as “inherent in the 
divine essence, but as going forth and embracing the 
personalities of men.” It is this righteousness under 
a@ very specific aspect, as qualifying for acceptance 
or investing with merit a man who has no merit 
of his own. The unrighteous man, who is ipso 
facto condemned, becomes through faith possessed 
of a righteousness which, as from God, God 
can approve and accept. The process or act 
of approval and recognition is denoted by the 
term é:caiwois, which is surely much more than 
“free forgiveness”; it is, as the authors recog- 
nise, a judicial act acquitting the guilty, dealing 
with him as if he were righteous. And this, in 
the view of the Apostle, is what he actually is; the 
justified man is judged to be a man in possession 
of a righteousness which is not his own, but of God. 
And this, while it may be forensically conceived, is 
not in any real or strict sense “a legal fiction.” 
The man is judged as God sees him—as he is and 
for what he is. The natural law of the Roman 
jurists was in one sense “a legal fiction”; it had no 
statutory being, but it was an ideal principle which 
could be made to interpret and enlarge positive 
law. The perfect man of the Stoics was no actual 
person, but he was not therefore “an _ ethical 
fiction”; he was an ideal standard of character by 
which conduct could be judged and regulated. And 
so it was by no “legal fiction” that the ungodly 
were justified, but by the application of the highest 
and most gracious laws of divine action to a par- 
ticular case, which yet could only be represented in 
the terms of a forensic process. As Paul conceived it, 
the man alone and not the society was the proper 
object of justification; the faith which was its 
condition might come through the society, but the 





process was one which was as distinctly personal 


as the sin which made it needful. These, however, 
are questions too large and intricate to be discussed 
within our limits. All we can do is to express our 
gratification at finding a work so rich in scholar. 
ship, so large in outlook, so fine in spirit, proceeding 
from two so distinctively Oxford scholars and theo- 
logians as Professor Sanday and Mr. A. C. Headlam, 


A LIFE OF NELSON. 


By John Knox Laughton. English Men of Action 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

PROFESSOR LAUGHTON's Life of Nelson deserves 
a high place in the series to which it belongs. 
It is brightly written. It is not, except in one 
or two small points, too technical in its details, 
It is both appreciative and discriminating in its 
judgments, and it steers a clear and even course 
among the many shoals which beset the biographer 
of that very great Englishman’s career. Professor 
Laughton is alive to his hero’s defects, to his vanity, 
to the irritability caused so largely by ill-health, to 
his audacious acts of insubordination, and to the evil 
results—which, however, may easily be exaggerated 
—of the notorious attachment which played so large 
a part in Nelson's public life. On the other hand, he 
is careful to show that these defects bear relatively 
a very small proportion to the vigorous wisdom and 
inspiring courage which were Nelson's most charac- 
teristic gifts, and no one can lay down this biography 
without feeling that it is, in its main lines, both sym- 
pathetic and fair. 

Professor Laughton renders history a service in 
again emphasising the folly of the theory which 
represents Nelson as a fighter and nothing more, as 
a man whose sole idea of tactics was to go at the 
enemy as hard as he could. “The point on which 
his thoughts continually dwelt was not the mere 
‘going at’em,’ but the most advantageous way to 
‘go at ‘em’; in every instance the dash and im- 
petuosity which caught the popular fancy were guided 
by genius and controlled by prudence and foresight.” 
Those who cherish a contrary opinion have only to 
study Nelson’s plan drawn up before the battle 
of the Nile, or the famous memorandum issued 
just before Trafalgar, to be completely undeceived. 
Equally mistaken is the delusion which represents 
Nelson as popular because his discipline was lax. 
The popularity which Nelson universally com- 
manded, the popularity which made mutiny dis- 
appear before him, and which spread “a sort of 
general joy,” as Codrington wrote before Trafalgar, 
in the fleet whenever he arrived, was due to his 
unceasing attention to the food and health, the 
rights and comforts of everyone under his control, 
to the admixture of kindliness and firmness, and to 
his genuine belief that every man under him was 
determined to do his duty to the utmost of his 
power, and that it was impossible that on that 
point he could be mistaken. Of the early years 
of Nelson's life, before his appointment to the 
Agamemnon in 1793, Professor Laughton gives a 
full account. He points out what Nelson owed to the 
training of Locker, who had been one of Hawke's 
favourite captains. He recalls William IV.’s famous 
description of his first meeting with the quaint 
“boy of a captain,” whose enthusiasm even then 
everyone found “irresistibly pleasing,” and he 
reminds us how much Nelson owed to family 
influence for his rapid advance in his career. But 
the interest of the volume centres rather round 
the period which the great captain spent in the 
Mediterranean, criticising and defying Hotham and 
Keith, showing himself a very independent though 
a very brilliant subordinate to Jervis, watching 
the French, and following them with such glorious 
results to Egypt, protecting the Royal Family of 
Naples, and attaching himself in too conspicuous a 
fashion to the English Ambassador's extraordinary 
wife. 
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For Lady Hamilton and her disregarded claims 
Professor Laughton has no sympathy at all. He 
doubts whether Lady Hamilton's influence was, even 
in Neapolitan politics, very profound, and he is cer- 
tain that her influence in regard to other parts of 
Nelson’s career was infinitely less than has been 
represented. He has no explanation to give of the 
extraordinary arrangement by which Nelson re- 
mained to the last the close and trusted friend of 
the man whose wife had been for years his mistress, 
He denies that Nelson's passion for Lady Hamilton 
detained him at Naples to the neglect of his duty. 
He boldly declares that of Lady Hamilton’s many 
statements as to public affairs, “‘ there is not one that 
is not absolutely and entirely untrue.” And he 
points out that the Government cannot reasonably 
be blamed for refusing to pension a woman whose 
services to the State were purely imaginary, and 
who was left with an income of £2,000 a year. On 
one other much-debated point—the execution of 
Caraccioli—Professor Laughton is able to vindicate 
his hero with satisfactory completeness, and so far 
from considering Nelson’s conduct disgraceful, he 
defends it as “rather most honourable and merit- 
orious.”” We have not space to discuss the many 
other interesting incidents to which this book refers, 
and we have little ground for criticism except the 
want of an index at the end. It is enough to say 
that its tone all through is reasonable and just, and 
that it presents an interesting and trustworthy 
picture of the man who is, above all other men of 
modern times, the hero of the English race. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


In Veronica’s GARDEN. By Alfred Austin. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


THE title of Mr. Austin’s further Garden Chronicles 
is a misnomer, for the garden belonged to Veronica 
only as the house-mistress, and for all part that 
Martha-like lady had in it one might as well speak 
of Veronica's stables or Veronica’s smoke-room. 
Indeed, she only looks into the garden as a some- 
what destructive critic ; at least, apprehension of her 
disapproval lies like a little cloud before the mind of 
the real gardener, and takes something away from 
the placid contentment which is the natural air of 
the garden. Mr. Austin in giving us this book has 
essayed to do an exquisite thing twice, and though 
some who like to have enjoyed their sensation and 
be done with it may grumble, others yet will thank 
him for this further instalment of quiet days and 
quiet ways. In Mr. Austin’s garden the dial 
“numbers none that are not golden hours,” and 
when it comes to snow-time the garden vanishes 
away. The charm of his subject lies upon the book, 
so that even the list of flower-names becomes 
fragrant. Beside the actual living interest of the 
garden the human conversations and the scraps of 
verse become thin padding. Mr. Austin perhaps 
never intended these garden books to prove that he 
was a better prose-writer than a poet; yet this they 
have proved. Not that he makes anything very 
exquisite out of words: passages from him to prove 
his charm are to seek; but with love, with patience, 
with minute building up of little details, he gets his 
old garden into a book and takes it to town for the 
delectation of Londoners. How Mr. Austin set out 
to make a border is a description at which one 
smacks one’s lips as over the most luscious menu of 
an old cookery-book. In his border he had every 
flowering bulb that is in bloom between Candlemas 
Day and Shakespeare's birthday. In one glorious 
mosaic he had “winter aconites, crocuses of every 
hue, hyacinths—white, pink and purple, daffodils of 
sorts, narcissus, tulips early and late, candytuft, 
wallflowers, both red-brown and golden-yellow, for- 
get-me-not, polyanthus, laced and striped, primula 
japonica, and primula rosea.” Reading this delect- 
able list one realises how the names of flowers are 





so very beautiful, and not from association alone. 
It was no wonder that a casual visitor inspecting 
this king of borders should have cried out that the 
April garden was like summer. It delights one’s- 
self to discover with what interest one hears of how 
the strawberries were saved in an exceptionally hot 
summer, and of the sinking of the little well, and of 
the formal arrangement of the garden-beds—all the 
delightful events of the garden calendar. One likes 
Mr. Austin’s confession that in spite of the utili- 
tarian Veronica he has sown his kitchen garden 
thick with flowers, and that he regards roses, holly- 
hocks, and sunflowers as a great adornment to a bed 
of cabbages or an incipient plot of Brussels sprouts. 
“TI plead guilty,” he says, “to letting snapdragons 
bloom on the top of celery trenches, and to allowing 
casual or, it may be, deliberate swan poppies and 
evening primroses to lend a variety to potato fur- 
rows. . . Maiden’s-blush roses, horned poppies, 
Peruvian lilies, lavender and woodruff asserted their 
right to be present. and far from being 
ashamed of two rows of sweet peas, one pure white, 
the other carmine, I called Veronica’s attention to 
them.” Mr. Austin has some pretty conceits in 
prose, and one very charming in verse where he tells 
the nightingale— 


“ Nor hath the deepening twilight power 
To lay a curfew on thy heart.” 


But, after all, one cannot acquit him of setting out 
his pleasures so as to make poor townsfolk envious, 
for they forget for a time that an English summer 
in a garden is possible for, at most, four months of 
the year; and for the other eight who shall not say 
that Piccadilly is best? Ah, Mr. Austin, we too have 
had a garden, and we know how winter eats like 
iron into its heart, so our mouths water less than 
those of the inexperienced. 


“Tf love and all the world were young, 
And truth on every shepherd’s tongue,” 


then might the world be well lost for a garden; but 
as things are we are well consoled with the town in 
winter, and the summer caught in the pages of a 
delightful book. 





FICTION. 


Miss Grace or ALL Sous’. By William Edwards Tire- 
buck. London: William Heinemann. 

Str Jarrray’s Wire. By Arthur W. Marchmont, B.A. 
London: Frederick Warne & Co. 

Tue IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE, London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. W.E. TrrEBUCK has put so much excellent work 
and such intensity of feeling into his new novel, 
““Miss Grace of All Souls’,” that to find fault with 
the book seems almost unjust. But great economic 
questions can never be satisfactorily handled in the 
pages of a work of fiction, and “Miss Grace of All 
Souls’” fails to achieve complete success because its 
controversial character is so pronounced as to give 
the book the air of a pamphlet rather than of a 
novel. It deals with the labour war as affecting the 
Lancashire colliers, and Mr. Tirebuck’s personal bias 
in the matter is strongly marked. Leaping into the 
arena, with a dash of Charles Kingsley’s fiery 
chivalry, he flings down the gauntlet in the cause of 
“the men” against “the masters,” and every 
burning word of his passionate partisanship seems 
to come straight from the heart. The book abso- 
lutely glows with fervid conviction. Mr. Tirebuck 
writes, evidently, of scenes and people familiar to 
him. All the humbler personages in his story have 
an air of convincing lifelikeness, and in one character 
especially—that of Nance Ockleshaw, the active, 
tenderhearted, brave, and sagacious housewife—he 
has achieved a real masterpiece of portraiture. Had 
he done no more than to give us this beautiful and 
touching sketch of humble heroism, the book would 
have been abundantly justified of its existence. 
But, in truth, all the collier-folk of these pages are 
wonderfully alive, and we follow their fortunes with 
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vivid interest as they struggle, suffer, and well-nigh 
starve in the terrible conilict between capital and 
labour. The hero of the tale is Nance Ockleshaw’'s 
son, Sam—a young collier whose innate refinement 
and sturdy self-respect cause him to endure an agony 
of humiliation through his unavowed love for “ Miss 
Grace,” the beautiful and lofty-minded daughter of 
the vicar of All Souls’. To the poor pitman, con- 
scious of his own ignorance and social inferiority, this 
ethereal being is, of course, an unattainable object of 
worship, all the more adorable for her very remote- 
ness from his sphere. Grace Waide, in fact, is by 
common report destined to become the bride of Sam 
Ockleshawe’s master, Mr. Harry Brookster. But 
Grace is of that stuff whereof enthusiasts and 
martyrs are made; and when the great “strike” 
rouses her latent energies, all the forces of her nature 
lead her to throw herself passionately into the 
breach between masters and men, and to espouse 
the colliers’ cause in no timid fashion. Her efforts 
are hampered from the outset by the cold indiffer- 
ence of her father, a cleric of the worldly, time- 
serving type, whose keen appreciation of the social 
advantages that would result from an alliance 
between his daughter and young Brookster blinds 
him to the sufferings of his humbler parishioners. 
The strife of wills between father and daughter on 
these points reaches an acute stage upon her rejec- 
tion of the wealthy coalowner and her vehement 
encouragement of the strikers. Mr. Waide dies, 
rather opportunely, at this crisis, and Grace is 
thereby left free to pursue her evangel amongst the 
downtrodden pitmen, and to demand for them their 
rights from their wealthy oppressors, the Brooksters. 
The end of the volume leaves us to infer that Sam 
Ockleshaw’s secret devotion is eventually repaid in 
full by the lady, though this climax is one that the 
reader fails to feel absolutely probable, or even 
wholly agreeable. The book is a very interesting 
one. It contains many graphic pictures of pit-life, 
drawn with vivid realism; the dialogue is bright 
and crisp; and the whole story is softened and 
sweetened by the pervading presence of Nance 
Ockleshaw, most lovable of homely women. Mr. 
Tirebuck has certain blemishes of style which 
further experience will probably tone down. His 
colouring is apt to be crude, and his vehemence 
occasionally betrays him into exaggeration of a 
turgid kind; but force and individuality such as he 
here displays count for much, and “ Miss Grace of 
All Souls’” is a notable book. It is written with 
heart, passion, and noble sympathy for humanity. 
We shall await the author’s next work with con- 
siderable interest. 

Melodrama of the most pronounced type fur- 
nishes the plot of “Sir Jaffray’s Wife.” Many of 
the incidents and most of the characters in this 
novel have previously done duty either on the 
boards of the Adelphi or in the pages of various 
works of fiction. We are, therefore, unable to con- 
gratulate the author, Mr. A. W. Marchmont—who, 
by the way, is careful to inform his public that he is 
a B.A.—upon any originality or inventive power. 
The husband and wife who figure in the prologue, 
and afterwards dominate the story, are, in fact, 
exceedingly old acquaintances in fiction, if not in 
real life. Pierre Turrian, the handsome, plausible, 
utterly unscrupulous French adventurer, is as 
familiar a figure in melodrama as is his lovely young 
English wife, Lola, the unwilling accomplice, or 
rather tool, whose remarkable beauty he uses as a 
means of decoying men into his toils. In the pro- 
logue is enacted a highly dramatic scene between 
this couple—a scene in which we taste the true 
transpontine flavour. Lola, maddened with rage, 
pushes her infamous husband over the brink of a 
Swiss precipice known as “The Devil's Rock,” and 
even stamps upon his fingers when, hanging over 
the abyss, he makes a frantic effort to save himself. 
Then, having, as she imagines, successfully accom- 
plished this act of justice upon ber scoundrelly con- 
sort, Madame Turrian calmly walks back to her hotel; 








and in the next chapter we find her snugly estab. 
lished in England under her maiden name of Craw. 
shay, and on the point of securing for herself a 
very desirable parti. Sir Jaffray Walcote—“ the 
Baronet,” as Mr. Marchmont (B.A.) prefers to 
call him—succumbs helplessly to Lola's beauty, which 
is “almost supernatural in its dazzling radiance.” 
is it necessary to add that the marriage of the 
whilom adventuress to her wealthy dupe is the 
signal for M. Pierre Turrian to appear in the réle of 
Nemesis? No experienced novel-reader could possibly 
have expected anything else, since villains are not 
content to die in a mere prologue; and the ensuing 
complications of this resuscitation are of the usual 
character. Lady Walcote is threatened with arrest 
on suspicion of having once more—and more success- 
fully this time—attempted to silence her tormentor, 
when that irrepressible foreigner is found dead at 
last. In reality, he has been murdered by another 
victim of his wicked wiles, and Lady Walcote is 
innocent of his death. The story is absolutely con- 
ventional in plot and treatment. It is not, however, 
ill-told, and will probably afford some gratification 
to those readers who like to take their fiction hot 
and strong. 

“The Impressions of Aureole” is not a novel, but 
in wit, gaiety, and charm it surpasses a large per- 
centage of the novels of the day, whilst its graceful 
gossip is at least as interesting as any to be found in 
the pages of the conventional work of fiction. The 
book consists of a series of sketches—or, in very 
truth, “impressions’"’—of the career of a typical 
society beauty of the latest brand, connected by a 
very slight thread into a tolerably coherent narra- 
tive. In their original form these sketches appeared 
weekly in the columns of The World, and it must be 
confessed that they are, despite all their indubitable 
cleverness and piquancy, essentially ephemeral, from 
a literary point of view. “Aureole” is the most 
agreeable chronicler of chiffons, and her shrewd hits 
at feminine follies and masculine weaknesses are 
equally apt and entertaining; but the journalistic 
trail is rather too apparent in her frequent eulogium 
of certain upholsterers and milliners, whilst one is 
haunted by the conviction that a real live countess 
would be a trifle less rapturous in her appreciation 
of the material comforts with which Aureole is sur- 
rounded. But to find fault with this airy, super- 
ficial, and really fascinating little book is akin to 
breaking a butterfly. Rather are we fain to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the pleasant qualities of bright 
audacity and beguiling frivolity which distinguish 
its captivating heroine. Whether voyaging to the 
Land of the Midnight Sun, cycling in Battersea 
Park, gambling at Monte Carlo, or disporting herself 
surreptitiously at a masked ball at Covent Garden, 
Aureole is always charming, always pulsating with 
life to the very finger-tips, and, above all, always the 
personification of an up-to-date woman of fashion. 
In its harmless cynicism, its naive worldliness, and 
its gay good-nature, the book is one to be read and 
enjoyed. 


MORSHEAD’S SOPHOCLES. 
THe 474x anp Execrra oF Sorpuocies. Translated into English 
Prose by E. D. A. Morshead. London: Methuen & Co. 
Mr. MorsHeap’s well-known fastidious scholarship has pro- 
vided us with a capital translation of the Ajax and Electra, 
two plays selected, not as the masterpieces of Sophocles, but 
as most readily lending themselves to the comprehension of 
an English reader on account of their simple and natural 
“motives.” It exhibits in every line traces of careful finish ; 
the translator has what Meres would call a “ fine-filed phrase.” 
If we may surmise, it appears as if this rendering had been 
produced for reading aloud to a class, and had benefited 
considerably by the process. Accuracy of rendering has been 
ensured by following, with a fair degree of closeness, the 
interpretations of Jebb, and where there is a divergence 
of view Mr. Morshead has invariably a good case. The 
scholar will appreciate the careful noting of the delicate 
nuances of the original, while the Greekless reader— 
for whom this translation is evidently prepared—will be 
thankful for forcible, vigorous, honest English, combined with 
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considerable grace and dignity. This last is a rare merit in trans- 
lations of Greek plays. 

The introduction anticipates the main peculiarities of a 
Greek play that strike a reader of Shakespeare, and puts forth 
in a fresh manner some considerations which tend to minimise 
the shocks they create. To appreciate the Chorus we must 
put ourselves in the attitude of the Greek with his addiction 
to “those summaries of human reflection which we call ecommon- 
places,” and remember that philosophy was then young. The 
Chorus, too, by the arrangements of Greek drama, was in the 
peculiar position of looking on the action with hands tied. 
“They are spectators thinking aloud.” A simple paratactic 
narrative gives the setting of the plots of the Ajax and Electra 
among the episodes of the epic cycle. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Tue Dicrionary or Nationat BriocrapHy. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XLIV. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 

PERHAPS the most important article in a remarkably interesting 
volume of “ The Dictionary of National Biography” is that upon 
Sir Robert Peel, by his descendant, the Hon. George Peel. It 
is written with a literary talent which leaves us nothing to wish 
the promising young author but a little more of the ars celandi 
artem: his panegyric of his ancestor would have been more 
effective had it been less obtrusive. That it is entirely merited 
does not improve the case; “good wine needs no bush,” and 
genuine merit no advocate. The advantage of a different method 
is evinced in what is incontestably the ablest article in the 
volume, Mrs. Christie’s memoir of Mark Pattison, animated with 
a powerful flow of generous friendship which an exquisite art 
ever confines within the limits of apparent impartiality. Another 
memoir inspired by friendship, but chastened by the reticence 
of good taste, is Mrs. Gosse’s account of the late Walter Pater. 
More important are the articles on two great luminaries of the 
seventeenth century—William Penn, by Dr. Rigg, and Samuel 
Pepys, by Leslie Stephen. The latter’s perfect justice does 
not exclude a pardonable tenderness to the imperfections of 
his hero. Other important contributions are the articles on 
St. Patrick, by the Rev. T. Olden, which exposes the posthumous 
additions made to his biography; on Peele, the Elizabethan 
dramatist, by Professor Ward; on William Paterson, the enter- 
prising but unfortunate author of the Darien scheme; and on 
the brothers Pelham, who seareely receive sufficient praise for 
their steady attachment to the principles of the Revolution. 
Among other notable persons commemorated may be named the 
Pastons; three Peacocks, the Dean, Sir Barnes, and Thomas 
Love ; Bishop Pearson, Spencer Perceval, and Lewis Paul, the 
inventor of spinning by rollers. 


FOR GREEK TESTAMENT STUDENTS. 
ESsENTIALS OF NEW TesTaMENT GREEK. By J. H. Huddilston, London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Huppiiston has done an excellent work in putting into 
these pages the principles and method he has so long used as a 
practical teacher of elementary classical classes in the Garrett 
Biblical Institute in America. He combines a grammar, a 
vocabulary, and a reading book all in one. The reading lessons 
are from the Greek Testament, the grammar deals only with 
the essentials of accidence and of syntax, and the explanations 
are so clear and the lessons so simple that the student may pro- 
ceed safely without a teacher, who “may thus acquire a ready 
knowledge of New Testament Greek, provided only a substantial 
part of one’s time is thus devoted for a few months.” Such is 
the weleome boon conferred on beginners of Greek Testament 

studies by this simple and well-graduated manual. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD had something to say concerning what 
he termed the “suppressed personages” of history, and the 
same idea, in noel to letters, has evidently, though perhaps 
unconsciously, determined the scope and point of view of Mr. 
Benson's “ Essays.” He confesses at the outset of this volume 
that the men who attract him when in search of a subject for 
hiographical or eritical study are those whose personality or 
writings possess subtle, evasive charm, or delicate originality of 








* Essays. By Arthur Christopher Benson, of Eton College. London: 
William Heinemann. 

CassELL’s New Brocrapuicat Dictionary. Popular Edition. London, 
Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co., Limited, 

An Enousn GARNER: INGATHERINGS FROM OvuR HIsToRY AND 
LireraturE. By Edward Arber, F.S.A. Vol. I. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. 

Some Nores or THE HisToRY OF THE ParIsH OF WHITCHURCH, 
Oxon, By the Rev. John Slatter, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tue New Kriyegpom. By F. Reginald Statham, Author of ‘‘ The 
Social Growths of the Nineteenth Century.’”” London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co,, Limited, 





purpose. There is no doubt much to be urged in support of 
the view that ‘ mystery, inexplicable reticence, haughty austerity, 
have a fascination in life and literature” which is sometimes 
denied to more showy qualities. The little portrait gallery into 
which we are ushered in these rather mannered and _self- 
conscious hut not unobservant pages contains pen-and-ink 
sketches of such shadowy personages to modern thought as 
that retired scholar John Hales—a contemporary of Laud, but 
of an opposite spirit; Henry More, the Platonist; Andrew 
Marvell, who suffered eclipse somewhat through Milton’s re- 
nown; Thomas Gray, of “Elegy” fame; Vincent Browne, 
whom Cowper “loved” and Lamb extolled; and two or three 
other less distinguished people. “I do not say that the note of 
failure is a characteristic of all the figures in my narrow gallery 
of portraits” is Mr. Benson’s statement, “but I will say that 
they were most of them persons about whom hung an undefined 
promise of greater strength than ever issued in performance.” 
That is a declaration which no competent judge will dispute, 
and, for the rest, let us add that these Essays are full of swift 
and often delicate appreciation. 

“ Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary” has just been published 
ina popular edition and at a modest price. It professes to con- 
tain “ memoirs of the most eminent men and women of all ages 
and countries,” and, on the whole, it sueceeds fairly well in so 
difficult a task. The compilers themselves are, however—in a 
somewhat misleading sense—men of the time, and the work lacks, 
in consequence, due appreciation of the claims of proportion. 
The late Sir Edward Hamley was, without question, brave as a 
soldier and respectable as a man of letters; but Dean Swift was 
a man of genius and a master of English prose, and yet, in spite 
of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” he is dismissed with less attention. The 
present Duke of Rutland is little more than a picturesque sur- 
vival of a phase of Toryism which is almost as extinct as the 
dodo; but the strawberry leaves cover a multitude—we will not 
say of sins, but of shortcomings, and this accounts, we presume, 
for an amount of attention to Disraeli’s early aristocratic friend 
which is in excess of that bestowed on Spinoza. Sometimes mis- 
statement invades the page. It is not correct, for instance, to 
say that Sydney Smith “ wrote, in the cause of Reform, ‘ Mrs. 
Partington’s fight with the Atlantic Ocean.’” He introduced 
the story into a speech delivered at Taunton, October 13th, 1831, 
at a meeting held in order to petition William IV. to retain 
Lord Grey and his colleagues. He likened the House of Lords 
and its defiance of Reform to Mrs. Partington’s defiance of the 
Atlantic during a memorable high tide at Sidmouth. The story 
hit the situation so cleverly that it caught the public fancy, and 
anger was drowned in laughter, and sullen indignation gave way 
to good-humoured contempt. Mistakes are, however, not easy to 
discover in this compact work of reference, and, in spite of short- 
comings in the directions we have indicated, the book is both 
creditable to its compilers and convenient to the general reader. 

It is proposed to issue in a new style of binding the series of 
volumes by Professor Edward Arber, entitled “An English 
Garner,” and the first of them in its altered aspect is before us. 
There is no need to stay to describe the scope and quality of these 
“ingatherings” from English history and literature, since all 
students are aware of the character and contents of a remarkable, 
if somewhat desultory compilation, Professor Arber says, with 
truth that many of the books and tracts which he cites are the 
original materials out of which modern historians have ‘ culled 
the most graphie touches of their most brilliant pages.” He 
has, in truth, dug and delved in fields of forgotten or neglected 
treasure, and volumes which have lost their ascendency, and 

vamphlets which have grown so scarce as hardly now to be 
coum, even by hearsay, to the curious, are made to yield tribute 
in this collection. It is somewhat unfortunate, however, that the 
exact passage is not indicated when books are quoted, and this 
omission reduces certain parts of this compilation to the level of 
the mere elegant extract. When all deductions are made, how- 
ever, “ An English Garner” contains many a goodly sheaf of 
half-forgotten prose and poetry, collected from the broad field of 
English literature in the seventeenth century. 

There are, if we remember rightly, some ten or twelve places 
ealled ‘“* Whitchurch ” in England and Wales, and therefore it 
is necessary at once to say that it is with the Oxfordshire parish 
of that name that Canon Slatter’s monograph is concerned. 
The remains of a Roman camp have been discovered in the 
parish, and there are other tokens of still greater antiquity. 
The first mention of Whitchurch is in connection with the grant 
of it by charter in the year 1012, when Athelred gave it to the 
monks of Abingdon. It is mentioned in Doomsday Book as one 
of the many manors on the banks of the Thames which were 
bestowed on Milo Crispain, one of the most powerful followers 
of William the Conqueror. ‘This favoured adherent of the 
victorious Norman strengthened his position in the land by a 
fortunate marriage to the granddaughter of a great Saxon théne. 
The subsequent annals of the parish are traced with considerable 
minuteness in these pages, and many interesting extracts are 
given from local archives, which illustrate in a vivid manner the 
actual working of the Poor Law in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The progress of archeological research is giving a new 
impulse to the scrutiny of parochial records, and this monograph, 
though it deals with a place which has fallen into obscurity, is 
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not without its value to students of ecclesiastical history and 
social eustoms. 

When due allowance is made for the fervour of a Socialist 
with more ideality and at the same time more logic than the 
majority of his brethren, there is much in Mr. Reginald 
Statham’s ““ New Kingdom ” which is worthy of attention. The 
book may be roughly described as a vigorous and, on the whole, 
an eloquent and impassioned commentary on the familiar 
question “ Why should life be a luxury for the few, and a 
penance for the many?” Mr. Statham sums up with consider- 
able vigour the existing situation, and contrasts the extravagance 
of the classes with the starvation which falls to the lot of no 
inconsiderable section of the masses. He thinks that the family 
has broken down as the unit of society, and he wishes to see the 
State so regarded. He discusses the great land question, and 

uotes with approval the cynical observation to the effect that 
the greatest inventor amongst mankind was the individual who 
first placed a fence round a portion of the earth’s surface and 
ealled the enclosed territory his own private property. He 
waxes scornful over the preposterous claims of “ those curious 
dreamers, the lawyers,” who persist. in spite of the Fabian 
Society and all its prophets, in talking of land as “ real estate.” 
He describes the position of woman and the tyranny of capital, 
and has something that is not superfluous also to say concerning 
the mission in the modern world of religion. He advocates the 
nationalisation of the land and its mineral wealth. He proposes 
State insurance against old age and sickness. He would improve 
those who neither toil nor spin off the face of the earth. They 
are to be ground between the upper and the lower mill-stones of 
hand- and brain-workers. Whilet as for the masher, he is to be, 
in Mr. Statham’s elegant phrase, “‘ mashed out of existence.” 
Clearly there is a good time coming. Only we must wait—a 
little longer. 
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